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ABSTRACT 

This report describes the findings of a study 
conducted for the New Jersey State Library (NJSL) with two major 
objectives: (l) to determine how jiuch it costs two State Contract 
Libraries (the Central Library of the Newark Public Library and the 
Bureau of Law and Reference of the New Jersey State Library) to 
prov-.de supplemental question handling and interlibrary loan and 
photocopying services to libraries in New Jersey; and (2) to provide 
NJSL with recommendations regarding compensation strategies for the 
next 5 years* The first of nine chapters includes a description of 
the objectives and phases of the study, the format of the report, and 
background information. Chapter 2 focuses on the process used to 
establish working definitions of major services, i.e., reference 
services, interlibrary loan, and photocopying. Chapter 3 presents a 
model of question handling which was developed to clarify and define 
which activities needed to be costed. Chapter 4 describes the data 
gathering effort. Chapters 5 through 7 focus on the development and 
implementation of the cost finding model. Chapter 8 reports the 
results of the cost finding model, and the final chapter presents 
recommendations, including strategies for compensating the State 
Contract Libraries. Appendixes include a glossary of terms and copies 
of two forms developed to profile staff time and the characteristics 
of reference resources. (61 references) (GL) 
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1. INTRODUCTION 



1.1 Objectives and Phases of the Study 

In a request for quotation (RFQ) , the New Jersey State Library asked the fol- 
lowing questions: How much does it cost two State Contract Libraries (SCLs) 
the Newark Public Library (NPL) and the State Library (NJSL) to deliver 
reference and interlibrary loan (ILL) services to libraries in the State? And 
what strategy or strategies should the State consider in compensating the two 
libraries for providing these "supplemental" services? The objective of this 
study is two- fold. It is to: 

(1) Cost the delivery of "supplemental reference" and "supplemental 
interlibrary loan" services, provided by two SCLs; and to 

(2) Develop a strategy to use in compensating NPL and the State 
Library for providing these two services. 

We developed a cost finding model to determine whether the level of State sup- 
port in 1987 covered the cost of providing these two service to libraries in 
the Network. We set out to determine to what extent the unit cost of providing 
these two services is fully subsidized. Once we know whether the present level 
of state compensation covers at least the marginal cost or, at best, the average 
unit cost incurred by the two libraries of delivering the service statewide, 
NJSL is in a position to consider revising the present compensal ion strategy. 

Information on unit costs provides an objective basis for the State Librarian 
and each of the two libraries to discuss the level of supplemental service 
desired and the appropriate level of compensation. Economic analysis can 
provide a framework for discussion. Deciding how much, and what quality, 
supplemental service is needed, however, is a public policy issue. It is up to 
the State Librarian to make these policy choices in dialogue with the SCLs. 
Chapter 9 provides recommendations for doing so. The study focuses on costs 
alone, and does not attempt to evaluate the quality or efficacy of the service 
provided by the two libraries. 

While the RFQ refers to the two entities as the Newark Public Library (NPL) and 
the New Jersey State Library (NJSL), the focus of this study is on portions of 
these organizations. In the case of Newark, we focus on the Central Library and 
the Business Library, which we call NPL Central. Similarly, for NJSL, our focus 
is on the Bureau of Law and Reference (BL&R) at the New Jersey State Library. 
Chapters 6 and 7 amplify on the rationale for this approach. 

Throughout the report, we continue to refer to NPL and NJSL. When we do so, 
the reference is sometimes used as shorthand to refer to the administrative 
staff of the two entities, and sometimes to the entire physical entities. For 
example, in the discussion of the cost finding model, we examine both the bud- 
gets of NPL and NJSL, and the budgets of NPL Central and the BL&R. 



The study involves seven phases, with each building on the findings from the 
previous phase. The phases are: (1) defining reference and ILL services; (2) 
creating cost centers and developing a methodology for a cost finding model; 
(3) identifying and collecting data for the cost finding model; (4) creating a 
program budget with cost centers for each library; (5) allocating the operating 
budget; (6) calculating the marginal and average costs of each service; and (7) 
developing recommendations. 

In the course of this study, we created two models: a question handling model 
and a cost finding model. The question handling model provides a stylized way 
of describing the decisions reference librarians make as they handle a reference 
question. This first model helped us to identify what activities go into the 
process of question handling. We interviewed staff to determine how much time 
each person spent on the question handling process, as compared to performing 
other reference functions or non-reference functions. We then converted their 
time estimates into salary costs. These labor costs are incorporated into the 
cost finding model. This second model brings together the variables which, when 
taken as a whole, provide the average unit cost of delivering question handling 
and ILL/photocopying services. 



1.2 The Study Report 

The study report consists of two volumes: Volume I t "The Study Process, Find- 
ings, and Recommendations, and Volume II, "Annexes to the Study." Volume I 
includes the study report in nine chapters, a bibliography and a dictionary of 
abbreviations and definitions. Volume II contains materials us*d and/or devel- 
oped during the study process, which are compiled to document tho conduct of the 
study. A separate executive summery is also available highlighting the study 
process and findings. 

Volume I 

Chapter 2 focuses on the definition process and presents a model of question 
handling which was developed to clarify and define what activities needed to be 
cos ted. Chapter 3 presents a model of question handling. Chapter 4 describes 
the data gathering effort. Chapters 5 through 7 focus on the development and 
implementation of the cost finding model. Chapter 8 reports the results of the 
cost finding model and chapter 9 presents the recommendations. The recommended 
strategies for compensating NPL Central and the BL&R are also presented in 
Chapter 9. 

The appendices to Volume I contain a dictionary of term* and copies of two forms 
developed to profile staff time and the characteristics of reference resources. 
The dictionary includes three sections: abbreviations and definitions of organi- 
zational entities used throughout the study; definitions of general reference 
and ILL- related functions; and economic and accounting terms. There is also a 
bibliography, which is not intended to be exhaustive. It lists monographs and 
journal articles which are cited in the report, as well as items which were 
consulted but which are not specifically cited. 
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The annexes to the report bring together back-up material, including preliminary 
cables, which provide en audit trail for those who are interested in retracing 
the steps involved in gathering and refining data for study. Also included in 
the annexes are reports prepared by staff at NPL characterizing their collec- 
tions using the conceptual framework applied during the study process. 



1.3 Background 

The Central Library of the Newark Public Library (NPL Central) and the Bureau 
of Law and Reference of the New Jersey State Library (BL&R) have built substan- 
tial collections over the years in a number of subject areas. To make it pos- 
sible for libraries in New Jersey to supplement their own holdings by drawing 
on these stronger resources, the New Jersey State Library (NJSL) contracts an- 
nually with the State Contract Libraries (SCLs) to provide two types of service: 
"supplemental reference," and "supplemental interlibrary loan." In 1987, in 
return for providing these services and as an incentive to continue to shtre, 
NPL and the BL&R received $350,000 and $100,000 respectively from the NJSL. 

By drawing on the resources of NPL Central and the BL&R, librarians in New 
Jersey are able to "supplement" their libraries' "regular" reference services 
and interlibrary loan services. New Jersey Library Network Statewide Services 
Handbook. 1988 edition, published by the Library Development Bureau of NJSL, 
provides a description of the services provided by the SCLs. It also includes 
a "Reiurence Decision Tree* diagram which maps the path of a reference question 
from a patron. The NJSL encourages librarians in the state to choose the 
"optimum direct route" in handling questions from their patrons. The first step 
is to check local resources. The next step is to turn to the Network. 

The Network provides resources on two levels: statewide and at the regional 
level through six Regional Library Cooperatives (RLCs). There are both state 
contract libraries (SCLs) and Regional Contract Libraries (RCLs). As is dis- 
cussed in Chapter 2, the term "supplemental" is used in this report to describe 
those statewide services provided by the SCLs and supported by the NJSL. When 
service is provided by the kCLs, it is referred to as "regional" rather than 
"supplemental" service. 

In 1987, there were five SCLs: Newark Public Library, the New Jersey State 
Library, Rutgers University, Princeton University, and the University of Medi- 
cine and Dentistry ox New Jersey (UMDJ). All but UMDJ provide supplemental 
reference assistance. UMDJ provides on-demand supplemental reference via online 
searching of health- related databases, as well as supplemental ILL. 

In addition to the SCLs, New Jersey libraries participate in six Regional Li- 
brary Cooperatives (RLCs). In 1987, the six RLCs executed 38 contracts with 41 



RCLs libraries in their respective regions for a variety of services. 1 The RLCs 
provide telephone reference service; reference assistance in special subject 
areas; and on-site (walk- in) reference service directly to the patron. Inttr- 
library loan and citation and location services are also provided. 

For the purpose of this study, all telephone requests for reference assistance 
received by NPL Central and the BL&R from eligible New Jersey libraries are con- 
sidered supplemental reference. All questions received by NPL Central and the 
BL&R from walk- in clientele are considered part of "regular" reference ser- 
vice. 2 In 1987, supplemental reference service was available to all New Jersey 
libraries. In 1988, the policy on supplemental service changed. Supplemental 
service is now available only to libraries belonging to the Network. 

This shift in policy has been difficult for staff at the two SCLs to implement 
on three counts. To begin with, SCL staff do not know which libraries are now 
bona fide Netwoxk members or are in the process of becoming members of the Net- 
work. According to the latest annual report on the status of the Network, there 
were 1,445 Network member libraries at the end of 1987. 3 Secondly, even if 
librarians at each SCL had an updated list of Network members, it would be time 
consuming to consult the list to determine whether a calling library is entitled 
to supplemental reference service. 

And finally, staff at the two SCLs understandably do not want to turn away non- 
Network member libraries. Doing so conflicts with the service ethic at both 
libraries. Policy and administrative issues relating to tracking and counting 
regular versus supplemental questions are discussed in Chapter 3. A number of 
recommendations in Chapter 9 also address these issues. 

For the purpose of this study, supplemental ILL is that portion of total ILL 
requests which NPL Central and the BL&R receive from other New Jersey libraries. 4 
Requests for ILL from libraries out of state are excluded from supplemental ILL 
since NJSL does not compensate for these transactions. There are two levels of 
subsidy for supplemental ILL: at the state contract level and at the local 
library level. In addition, individual New Jersey libraries received an addi- 
tional "net-plus" subsidy if they provide 10% more ILLs in-state than they 
borrow in-state. 



1 Data on RLC contracts with RCLs was supplied by Marilyn Veldof to B. 
Robinson, by telephone, November 9, 1988. 

2 Thia definition of regular reference was formulated by the Working Group 
in December 1987 at the initial meeting of the Group held at the Nassau Inn in 
Princeton, Nev Jersey. 

3 Barbara Weaver, Library Network Rt^ ort: for 1987 to the New Jersey Legisla- 
ture and the State Board of Education. Prepared by the Division of the State 
Library, Trenton, New Jersey, October 1988, pp. 5-8. 

4 The Working Group agreed at the December 1987 meeting in Princeton, New 
Jersey that ILL requests which NPL Central and the BL&R send to other libraries 
on behalf of their own clientele are considered part of "regular" ILL. 
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1.4 Types of Supplemental Reference 



State Contract Libraries provide two types of supplemental reference on a state- 
wide basis: subject reference service and general reference information. Each 
is described below. 

Subject: Reference Service 

In 1988, subject reference service is provided by the SCL directly to any Mem- 
ber (i.e., library) of the Network who calls for service after determining that 
local resources are insufficient. SCLs provide subject reference service only 
in those subject areas which have been specified in their annual contract with 
NJSL. The S tetawide Services Handbook , 1987 edition, lists the statewide 
services, provided by NPL and the Bureau, as follows: 



General Reference Information 

General reference information is provided statewide by an SCL only to designated 
Regional Contract Libraries (RCLs). NJSL reimburses tne SCLs for providing 
support to the RCLs. The SCL is not reimbursed for providing general reference 
information to libraries or individuals who do not come through the RCL. Mem- 
bers (i.e., libraries) of the Network wishing to make use of the SCLs' general 
reference information must refer the question to staff at their RCL. The RCL 
then taps the SCL's resources on behalf of the regional member library. 

In the case of NPL, NJSL contracts for the delivery of general reference infor- 
mation by using the staff in the Humanities Collection of NPL Central. In the 
course of the study, it became apparent that the concept of providing "general 
reference" assistance needs clarification. A question arose about the scope of 
the support being provided: Are the Humanities reference staff limited to using 
the Humanities Collection when handling general reference, or are they simply 
gatekeepers who then route the question to the appropriate staff member at NPL 



Responsibilities under the 1987 State Contract 



NPL Central 

0 Art; 

0 Business; 

0 Music; 

0 New Jersey 

0 U.S. Documents; and 

0 U.S. Patents. 



The BL&R 

0 Foundations; 

0 Law; 

0 New Jersey; and 
0 U.S. Documents. 
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Central? 9 Humanities staff also report that they ftcquentl> refer questions from 
the RCLs to the Sciences Division. Clarification from NJSL on the nature of 
Newark's back-up responsibilities is needed. 

In a memorandum sent to the study consultant, SrMie B. Hannigan, Supervising 
Librarian, the Humanities Division, says: 

My opinion is that other libraries call us when their own sources 
seem not to be sufficient, and the questions are related to subjects 
in the humanities rather than 'general reference. 9 In other words, 
as revealed in practice, 'general reference 9 means any question 
which a regional contract library is unable to find, whether it be 
an address, a citation, an identification of an individual, a 
translation of a phrase or word into a foreign language, * location 
of a quotation, or the location of an historical map. 

Both heads of the Sciences and Humanities Divisions report that librarians from 
the RCLs call the Sciences Division directly rather than delaying the request 
by routing it through the Humanities Division. The confusion concerning Network 
protocols is compounded by the fact that both tha Humanities and Sciences 
Divisions are designated to provide regional reference service under the terms 
of NPL's contract with RLC Region 3. It is very difficult for both the con- 
tracting library and the Inquiring library to keep the state and regional roles 
straight. Not surprisingly, there are resulting data collection problems, which 
are discussed in Chapter 4. 

The Sciences Division, newly created in October 1987, combines three divisions 
-- Education, Science & Technology, and Social Science. Note that tvo collec- 
tions housed in the Sciences Division -- U.S. Patents and Trademarks and U.S. 
Government Documents -- are designated as part of NPL's subject reference ser- 
vice responsibilities in its annual contract with NJSL. Larry Schwartz, Super- 
vising Librarian, Sciences Division, comments that at NPL Central, "it should 
be apparent and noted that no other division has so many diverse functions and 
NONE provides two select state-wide services other than this Division." 6 Ac- 
cording to Schwartz, problems with educating librarians to use the Network re- 
sources stem, in part, from the fact that "up to 20% of the professional staffs 
of NJ libraries may leave their jobs in any one year." 7 



*In a memorandum sent to the study consultant, Sallie B. Hannigan, Supervis- 
ing Librarian, the Humanities Division, poses the following questions: "Does it 
mean that Humanities serves as a clearinghouse for questions? Does it refer to 
general bibliographies, encyclopedias, indexes, etc." Correspondence between 
Sallie B. Hannigan and B. Robinson regarding characterizing levels of reference 
resources, March 18, 1988. 

Correspondence between Larry Schwartz, Sciences Division, andB. Robinson, 
February 26, 1988. 

'Correspondence between Larry Schwartz and B. Robinson regarding character- 
izing levels of reference resources, March 17, 1988. 



The BL&R also provides general reference information under contract to the NJSL 
via the staff of the Governmental Reference Unit. As in the case of NPL Cen- 
tral, they access their own collection first. They will refer the question when 
they cannot answer it using the Bureau's own resources. 

It is recommended that NPL ar*d NJSL review the parameters of the service cur- 
rently being provided by NPL Central under the terms of NPL's contract to pro- 
vide general reference information statewide. It may be more productive to ex- 
pand the scope of the contract with NJSL to include the Sciences Division along 
with the Humanities Division as an option for general reference information than 
trying to separate or inhibit the flow of supplemental reference directly to and 
between the Sciences and Humanities Divisions. Recommendations relating to or- 
ganizational and administrative responsibilities appear in Chapter 9. 



1.5 Summary of Network Protocols for Supplemental Reference 

To summarize, NJSL, together with its advisory and oversight groups, developed 
a number of protocols for New Jersey libraries wh ,n using supplemental reference 
in 1987-8. The protocols are as follows: 

0 After determining that local resources are not adequate for handling a 
client's question, Network Member libraries have direct access to an SCL 
for designated subject reference and may call staff at an SCL for assis- 
tance; 

0 Network Membei libraries also have access to SCLs for general reference 
information by routing requests through their RCL which, in turn, contacts 
the SCL by telephone; and 

0 End users (i.e., clients) have access only via their local library to 
either subject reference oi general reference information provided by an 
SCL. An SCL does not receive .,tate compensation for providing service to 
patrons who come direct and do not come through the Network. 

Network protocols, however, may be viewed by knowledgeable patrons and librari- 
ans as impediments to the "optimum" direct route for gaining information. They 
may ignore the protocols and telephone or visit a given library directly. This 
behavior results in difficulties for the SCLs in record keeping. 

It is difficult for service -minded reference staff at NPL to turn away non-local 
clientele who are seeking information directly, bypassing the Network. The re- 
sulting conflict reflects the tension between the s rvice ethic at NPL and the 
terms of the state contract. The reference staff at NPL see themselves as being 
in the business of providing information and not in assuring that they spend 
their time only on questions from patrons for which they will be compensated. 

This record keeping problem is compounded for the BL&R because it is required 
by State statute to allow direct access to all New Jersey libraries and citi- 
zens. It is difficult for the BL&R to keep track of how many questions were 
handled because of its SCL role in the Network and how many questions it re- 
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ceived because of its statutory obligations. The confusion arising from this 
dual mission is discussed in Chapter 2. 

Issues relating to data collection problems facing NPL and the BL&R are dis- 
cussed in Chapter 4. The problems of following network protocol are not part 
of the scope of this study, but they have been flagged here and require atten- 
tion on the part of NJSL. 



1.6 The Conduct of the Study 

Members of the Working Group met with the consultant six times during the course 
of the study. In addition to working sessions, individuals in the Working Group 
communicated with the consultant by telephone as well as in writing and partici- 
pated in data gathering for the profile of staff time, for characterizing levels 
of reference resources, and for the cost finding model. 8 They also commented on 
a series of working papers developed by the study consultant. Nearly three 
months were spent on the definition phase of the study which involved refining 
definitions. These definitions are used throughout the study. 

The investment in this definition phase paid off because all members of the 
Working Group were able to use the same vocabulary and to operate within the 
same conceptual framework. Developing definitions gave rise to a shared un- 
derstanding of the concrete elements involved in delivering "supplemental 
reference" and "supplemental Inter library loan" service. Consequently, the 
definition process resulted in a shared conceptual framework which, in turn, 
provided the foundation for understanding and accepting the resulting cost 
finding model. 

Our costing approach involved capturing all relevant costs which could be asso- 
ciated with supplemental reference and inter library loan. In the case of floor 
space, we imputed a rent to each of the cost centers bused on how much of the 
rental space they each occupied in the building. Staff at each library assisted 
us by marking up floor plans in order to show the physical space requirements 
each cost center. In the case of NPL, floor plans were outdated. Staff at NPL 
invested the time to create an updated set of plans. 

In creating cost centers and an overall operating budget for each of the tvo 
libraries, the participation of the financial staff at NPL and the NJSL in the 
study was essential. They helped us to allocate the cost categories appearing 
in their annual line item budgets. Staff also tracked down the cost of ser- 
vices, such as utilities, maintenance, security, and communications which are 
paid for, depending on the library, by their parent organization. In NPL's 
case, the city of Newark pays. In BL&R's case, the New Jersey state government 
pays. Although some of these costs were not paid for directly by one or both 
of the libraries, they nonetheless are part of the cost of providing service and 
♦herefore are imputed, as appropriate, and included in the total cost. 



' Copies of the following forms, developed for use during the study, appear 
in the iix to this report: A Profile of Time Spent on State Contract Duties 

In ft Tyyl aL Steak in 1987, and Characterising Levels gf Rafftiinsfl Resources. 
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Professor Sherman Robinson, an economist, led the Working Group and functional 
library staff through the complicated task of creating a cost finding model &nd 
gathering the data needed to run the model. He automated the data manipulation 
by creating a series of linked spreadsheets. By linking spreadsheets, any 
changes made in dollar amounts on one spreadsheet cascade through all the 
spreadsheets. As a result, the process of updating and correcting the data used 
to create the model was extremely fast and efficient. 



1.7 Benefits of the Study 

The study findings are intended to provide the NJSL with a clearer understand- 
ing of how much it costs NPL Central and the BL&R to provide supplemental ref- 
erence and ILL/photocopying in return for performing at SCLs. The findirgs 
provide cost data necestary for future discussions concerning how much supple- 
mental reference and interlibcary loan service should be provided to the Network 
by NPL and the NJSL, given the current cost of providing these services. 

Through the study process, staff at NPL and the BL&R have acquired internal 
management information on the cost to each of providing "regular" reference and 
"regular" interlibrary loan service to their own users. Furthermore 9 staff at 
the two libraries have been introduced to program budgeting techniques. These 
techniques, if applied in the future , will enable staff to track costs directly 
associated with the delivery of these two services and to update the cost 
information contained in this report. 
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2. REFERENCE AND INTERLIBRART LOAN SERVICES 



2.1 Introduction 

During the first three months of this study, the Working Group and tb^ consul- 
tant defined key terms and concepts. In doing so, we developed a common voric- 
ing vocabulary. Definitions developed by the Policies, Procedures, and Pro- 
tocols Committee of the New Jersey Library Network, which appeared in a docu- 
ment, d^t-Ad October 1987, served as a starting point. 9 

The differences between "regular" and "supplemental" reference and nterlibrary 
loan are discussed below, and the following terms are defined: the reference 
function; the question handling function; other reference functions; inter- 
library loan (ILL); interlibrary photocopying; citation and location service; 
and subject interlibrary loan. 

Interlibrary locn is a relatively linear process. It has been the focus of many 
work flow and time and motion studies. Because it is so well charted, the 
Working Group was able to devote most of its time in the definition phase of the 
study to defining reference. Consequently, ILL is discussed only briefly in 
this chapter. Reference, in contrast to ILL, is highly complex and far less 
well defined. It is usually a much less linear process than interlibrary loan 
and is more art than science. It is examined at length here. 

The term "regular" pertains to service provided by a given library to its 
"regular" clientele. The term "supplemental" is used to characterize service 
subsidized by the NJSL and delivered by an SCL. The clientele receiving sup- 
plemental service is not the back-up library's "regular" clientele. In tha case 
of public libraries in New Jersey, the term "regular clientele" is usually 
equated with the term "local" clientele. By "local," New Jersey librarians 
usually mean those citizens living in a geographic service area, such as a city 
or a county. 

Both NPL Central and the BL&R, however, have difficulty identifying their regu- 
lar clientele. Asking walk- in and telephone reference users to identify them- 
selves is time consuming and intrusive. Consequently, at present, there ire no 
hard data on the number of "regular" versus "supplemental" clientele using NPL 
Central. There are, however, estimates of the number of supplemental reference 
question transactions handled by NPL, based on an annual sample commissioned by 
NJSL. 10 J 



•Minutes of the Committee on Policies, Procedures and Protocols meeting, 
Holiday Inn, Jamesburg, New Jersey, September 18, 1987. 

x0 Research Library Statistics reports on the data collected using an annual 
sample of ILL, photocopy, and reference transactions handled by each of the SCLs. 
From 1983-1985, Steve Halperin, Lippincott Library, University of Pennsylvania, 
conducted the survey, tinder contract to NJSL. Tim LaBorie, Head of Reference 
at D. *xel University Library handled the report generation for the years 1986 
and 1987. Chapter 4 discusses data problems in more detail. 

10 
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For the BL&R, a further complication Is that the NJSL, according to New Jersey 
statute, Is required to provide "supplemental library service for New Jersey 
libraries [whether they are members of the Network or not] and citizens and 
direct library service for the handicapped." 11 Therefore, the regular, or local 
clientele of the BL&R Is every citizen of the State of New Jersey. In addition, 
however, NJSL has a more specific "regular" clientele which Is "the legislative, 
executive and judicial branches of State Government." 12 In 1988, however, 
according to Network protocols, supplemental reference Is available only to 
libraries which are members of the Network. This change In protocols conflicts 
with the BL&R's statutory obligations and needs to be clarified In the future. 

At present, librarians In New Jersey do not distinguish between "regular" or 
"supplemental" ILL. Using the term "supplemental" consistently throughout the 
report, however, helps the reader to differentiate between the subsidized ser- 
vice, provided by NPL Central and the BL&R, and the "regular" service, which 
each library provides but receives no direct state subsidy for doing so. 

For the purposes of discussion In this paper, "regular" ILL encompasses two 
concepts. It refers to the process of borrowing on behalf of local clientele 
who have placed requests which cannot be filled using local resources. It Is 
also the quid pro quo for reciprocal borrowing, which occurs when libraries 
borrow and lend to one another in roughly the same proportion. 

The term "supplemental" ILL also captures two concepts. The first, is the pro- 
vision of ILL to New Jersey residents who are not local. If a library is 
designated to do so, under contract with the state, it is providing supplemen- 
tal ILL. In addition, the term supplemental ILL is also used throughout the 
state to capture the notion of net lenders; that is, the provision of ILL by li- 
braries who will not borrow as much as they loan. 13 In both cases, the NJSL 
wishes to encourage the sharing of resources in the State and therefore provides 
subsidies for both types of supplemental ILL. This study focuses exclusively 
on supplemental ILL provided by SCLs. 

When interviewed during the course of this study, reference staff in each of 
the two libraries said chat the same process and the same staff were used for 
handling both supplemental and regular questions. Similarly, staff at each of 
the two libraries reported that the same ILL/photocopying process and staff were 
involved, whether the ILL/photocopying request was regular or supplemental. 

Indeed, the staff did not perceive that supplemental questions differed from 
regular questions, or that supplemental ILL/photocopying differed from regular 
ILL/photocopying , either in terms of complexity, difficulty, or time and re- 



u Ibid. 

12 New Jersey Statutes Annotated. Section 11:1-1 to 11:28-3, Article 18A: 73- 
35 on "duties and function of the division." 

13 NJSL provides a "net-plus" subsidy to libraries in New Jersey which 
provide 10% or more ILLs in-state than they borrow in-state. 

11 
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sources required. The study findings suggest, however, that staff perceptions 
are incorrect with regard to question handling. Data collected for the study 
indicate that staff spent roughly twice as much time on handling a supplemental 
question as on handling a regular question. 14 

We do not know the characteristics of supplemental questions which make them 
more time consuming to handle. Furthermore, we have no way of Icnowing whether 
supplemental questions received by the SCLs are becoming more difficult to han- 
dle as RCLs expand their role in supplement \l question handling in their respec- 
tive regions, a concern expressed by a few staff at the two SCLs. 

In a study conducted by B, Robinson for the State of California, there was an 
hypothesis that libraries at the "second level" of the California reference 
network skimmed off the easier referred questions. The assumption was that the 
libraries of last resort at the "third- level" handled much more complex and 
difficult questions. 15 If this hypothesis is correct and applies to SCLs in New 
Jersey, it could well be that requests received by the SCLs will become more 
complex and time consuming. 

Usually, the more complex the question, the more difficult and time consuming 
it is to handle. Consequently, the number of requests handled by an SCL may 
decline over time as more time is spent per question. The RCLs nay take on more 
questions, overall, and more of the easier questions, relieving the SCLs of some 
question handling. The absolute numbers will not capture the level of effort 
required by each SCL to handle questions received. To resolve this issue, it 
is important to learn more about the characteristics of the questions handled 
and the amount of time required to handle each supplemental question, on aver- 
age. 

At present, the term "supplemental" is also used in New Jersey to characterize 
services provided regionally as well as statewide. When NJSL contracts with 
the six Regional Library Cooperatives (RLCs) to provide "regional" reference 
through a Regional Contract Library (RCL) -- either on-site for walk- in service, 
or by telephone this service is also referred to as "supplemental reference." 
In this report, the t' -» "supplemental" is reserved for describing those state- 
wide services provided by the SCLs and supported by the NJSL. When service is 
provided by the RCLS, we recommend that it be called "regional" service rather 
than "supplemental" service. 



"See Chapter 8, Table 8-1. 

l *A Study of Reference Referral and Sup er Reference In Calif on? la . Volume 
I: Main Report, by Barbara M. Robinson under contract to the California State 
Library: Sacramento, CA, June 1986. 




2.2 Redefining Reference 



At present, the term "reference" is used by librarians in the field to charac- 
terize staff, collections, and questions, as well as the process of providing 
the service. We talk about a "reference librarian" providing "reference ser- 
vice," by using titles in the "reference collection" in order to handle a "ref- 
erence question." For this study, we broadly define reference service as the 
mediated response by reference staff to a client question, which may be posed 
by telephone or in-person. The reference staff mediate access to information 
on behalf of the client, in an effort to answer the client's question. 

This broad definition, however, is inadequate for the purpose of costing the 
reference function. In order to determine how much it costs NPL Central and 
the BL&R to handle a supplemental question, a good deal of effort was spent 
breaking the reference function down into two parts: "question handling" and 
"other reference" functions. "Other reference" includes: developing specialized 
resources, education & training, and quality control. Definitions of reference 
functions, as well as of reference resources and levels of service, were devel- 
oped as part of the Robinson study for the State of California. 16 

Question Handling 

The term "question handling" is used in this report to describe the principal 
function of reference rervice. It involves a process in which a librarian han- 
dles a question on behalf of a patron or client. Ve use the term "question 
handling," rather th»;t "question answering," for two reasons: not every question 
results in an answer; and whether the question is answered or not, resources are 
expended in deciding how to handle the question. Whether it is handled well or 
badly is not part of the scope of this study, although the issue of quality 
control will be discussed briefly below. A model of question handling is 
described in Chapter 3. 

Developing Specialized Resources 

Developing specialized resources involves two different types of activities: 
(1) The creation of finding tools, such as information, subject, or vertical 
files, specially compiled lists of facts and data, guides to subject collec- 
tions, bibliographies, and union lists of periodicals; and (2) Collection devel- 
opment, which includes the selection and purchase of materials. Collection 
development pertains primarily to the development of the reference collection 
and secondarily to the development of subject collections in the general collec- 
tion. 



"See Robinson, lhid. Over one hundred California librarians, from all 
types of libraries, were involved in the development of these definitions. They 
were further refined in consultation with members of the Working Group during 
the study process. The concepts were developed with public library resources 
in mind. ^ 
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Education and Training 



Education and training refers exclusively to the training of reference staff, 
or other library staff who are responsible for delivery reference service. It 
does not include bibliographic instruction and any other kinds of training for 
the public. The function includes the following activities: (1) Formal and 
informal training (such as courses at library schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties) and continuing education workshops p seminars, and lectures; and (2) Devel- 
opment of in-house tools which can be used to educate staff to improve their 
performance (e.g., preparation of reference manuals and self-study workbooks). 



Quality control involves applying either implicit or explicit performance stan- 
dards to reference service output. Factors such as turn- around time and accura- 
cy are easier to measure than completeness and librarian and/or client satis- 
faction. Implicit quality control is informal. It is the expectation thit 
staff will provide "good" quality service. There is no systematic collection 
of data on staff performance at the two libraries. Explicit quality control is 
formal. It involves defining and systematically collecting data on performance 
in order to determine whether "good" quality service is being delivered consis- 
tently over a period of time. 



2.3 Inter library Loan (ILL) /Photocopying 

Our definition of ILL, and therefore the cost of ILL, includes interlibrary 
photocopying and excludes extended citation verification (requiring five minutes 
or more); location service when it requires a reference librarian; and subject 
interlibrary loan. Each of these activities is described below. 

Interllbrarv l**r> 

ILL is a form of resource sharing by which one library's collection is used in 
response to a request for a specific item on behalf of a client from another 
library. Loaned materials may include a hard copy item from the collection, a 
surrogate such as a photocopy, or a microform (see the definition of Interli- 
brary photocopying below). Loaned items must be returned unless a consumable 
surrogate such as a photocopy is provided. 

ILL transactions are now highly automated. Thousands of libraries across the 
United States use the OCLC ILL subsystem to place ILL requests. Those libraries 
in New Jersey which do not have these systems in-house can refer their request 
to the state- fur-ied Access Center, housed in NJSL, which will then input the ILL 
request they receive into the OCLC ILL subsystem on their behalf. The Access 
Center, in this role, acts as an expediter. 
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A recent study of ILL, conducted by King Research, should be very useful to 
those seeking comparative data on costs of ILL. 17 All 50 state libraries were 
surveyed regarding their compensation formula as were over 400 Pennsylvania 
libraries. Answers received from nearly 300 libraries, reported on a number of 
ILL parameters, including how much time staff spend on ILL. 

Interlibrary Photocopying 

Interlibrary photocopying is another form of resource sharing. Items in one li- 
brary's collection are copied in response to a request for a specific item from 
another library. TIL does not always involve loaning the original hard copy. 
It often requires raking a copy of the original -- whether a photocopy or a 
microform. This is often the case with serials, which are photocopied in order 
to fill a request. Monographs, unless they are fragile or rare, are usually 
loaned. In an article in Library Journal . H. White suggested that the term ILL 
is outmoded and should be replaced with the term "temporary acquisition." 18 The 
labor and materials required to copy materials are considered part of the cost 
of the ILL function. 

Photocopying is only one of a variety of copying approaches available. The term 
photocopying is therefore used loosely to include photocopying as well as fiche- 
to-fiche duplication, photographic reproduction, f iche-to-hard copy, telefac- 
simile, and CD RON printout. ILL and interlibraj./ photocopying are referred to 
as "ILL/photocopying" throughout the study and their costs are combined. For 
the purposes of this study, ILL/photocopying does not include involvement by 
reference staff. If the services of a reference librarian are required, the 
request becomes a reference request rather than an ILL request and is cos ted as 
part of tba reference function. 

Extended Citation Verification and Location Service 

Citation verification is the process of verifying, completing, and/or correct- 
ing bibliographic information for a given title. Location service is the pro- 
cess of identifying other libraries which own a specific title, when the library 
receiving the request either does not own it, cannot find, or cannot spare it 
at the time of the inquiry. Citation verification and this kind of location as- 
sistance are viewed by most libraries as integral to the delivery of ILL. These 
types of requests are usually easy to handle and inexpensive to provide because 
of the ready availability of bibliographic and location information on the OCLC 
database to ILL staff. 

Location service may also include the process of identifying agencies, other 
than libraries, through which the work may be loaned, purchased, or consulted 
in-house. This second type of location assistance, which requires the help of 
a reference librarian tc identify and/or look up other agencies through whom 



"King Research, Inc., Interlibrary Loan Compensation Plan for the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania: Final Report. April 5, 1986 (Rockville, MD) . 

18 Herbert S. White, "Interlibrary Loan: An Old Idea in a New Setting," 
Library Journal . July 1987, 53-4. 
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the work may be obtained or consulted, is considered a reference question and 
is not part of the location service. 

NJSL provides funding to the Access Center, located in the same building with 
the NJSL, to handle citatio:* and location requests from libraries in New Jersey. 
The Access Center also enters ILL requests into the OCLC system for those 
libraries which do not yet have these resources in-house. Since citation and 
location requests are to be referred to the Access Center by any library in the 
state, NJSL requested that the study exclude citation and location service from 
the definition of interlibrary loan service and costs an<r ! it is, therefore, not 
part of the scope of the study. 

Although the SCLs are not expected to provide citation and location service and 
are not compensated for doing so, brief citation and location assistance is 
viewed by most libraries as an integral part of providing ILL services. "Brief N 
is loosely defined by ILL staff as taking less than five miiutes and "extended" 
as taking more than five minutes. Based on conversations with staff at the two 
libraries, it appears that they do provide brief citation and location assis- 
tance in the course of handling supplemental ILL requests, even though the terms 
of their contract do not require it, and they may also provide some extended 
citation and location service. 

Subject Interlibrary Loan 

Subject interlibrary loan involves an ILL request for materials on a particular 
subject (e.g., books cn dogs), rather than for a particular title. If a refer- 
ence librarian becomes involved in handling this request, it is no longer an ILL 
request, but rather a reference request. As in the case of citation and loca- 
tion assistance, whenever a reference librarian is involved, the activity is 
viewed as a reference activity. When staff were surveyed during the study to 
determine how they spent their time, subject interlibrary loans were excluded 
from ILL on the survey form and listed as one of the reference activities. 
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3. A MODEL OF QUESTION HANDLING 



3.1 Introduction 

Every reference librarian at NPL Central and the BL&R would agree that reference 
questions vary tremendously in terms of the level of resources and/or effort re- 
quired. The following question handling model provides a conceptual framework 
for discussing the components of question handling. In effect, the model pro- 
vides a snapshot of the thought process of a reference librarian as he or she 
makes a series of decisions regarding the handling of a question. It makes con- 
crete a highly abstract process. It enables staff at NPL Central and the BL&R 
to discuss the question handling process using a shared vocabulary. The devel- 
opment of this model helped to identify the variables which needed to be costed 
as part of the cost finding model. 

Although the question handling model was developed to help identify and define 
inputs and outputs for costing purposes, the model has proven to be a useful 
training and diagnostic tool in its own right. 10 In the future, by systematic- 
ally applying the question handling model to the question handling process, in- 
formation can be generated for planning purposes, such as allocating both staff 
time and acquisitions funds. 

While the scope of this study focuses on costing regular and supplemental ref- 
erence, which we call supplemental question handling service, it would be use- 
ful if NPL and the BL&R were to collect data in the future which goes beyond 
the study and captures the cost of delivering question handling at each of the 
four levels of question handling -- ready reference, reference, research, and 
client referral. Each is defined below. 

During the course of the study, staff at NPL and the BL&R also participated in 
an informal exercise in which they were asked to define the level of their re- 
spective collections in the subjects designated under the NJSL contract. Using 
a work sheet developed during the study, staff at both libraries compared the 
reference resources in each designated subject area to resources in the same 
subject which are held by other libraries in New Jersey and in neighboring 
states. A copy of the form, Characterizing Levels of Reference Resources, 
appears in an appendix to this volume. 20 

In order to make this comparison, staff identified reference resources (i.e., 
a particular collection and staff) which they viewed as representing the high- 
est standard in that subject in the state or the region. They then compared 
their own reference resources to the standard and to other reference resources 



19 In addition to testing the question handling model on staff at NPL and 
the BL&R, staff at the National Gerontology Research Center of the American 
Association of Retired Persons, a special library in Washington, D.C. have used 
it as a diagnostic and training tool. It has also been used by B. Robinson in 
a workshop setting with librarians from all types of libraries. 

20 The instrument is discussed in detail in Chapter 4, Section 4.3. 
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which are at the same level as their collection or at a lover level. Terminol- 
ogy for characterizing the composition and level of reference resources, which 
respondents used to describe the levels of reference resources, is defined 
below. These terms are used in the question handling moael. 



3.2 Reference Resources 

Reference resources are defined in this study as the inseparable combination of 
reference staff and information resources which are used for reference service. 
The indispensable element in the mix is the librarian. If a librarian is not 
involved, then the client is not receiving reference service. Rather, he is 
handling his own question and is drawing upon the information resources in the 
library and not on the staff resources. This concept of "reference resources" 
differs from other measures of collection strength, such as the Research Li- 
braries Group's Conspectus or the Guideline s for Collection Development , pub- 
lished by the Resources and Technical Services Division of the American Library 
Association, which focus on objective assessment of the breadth and depth of 
information resources. 21 They do not assess staff resources. Indeed, the RTSD 
Guidelines advise that: 

Definitions of collecting levels are not to be applied in a relative 
or ad hoc manner (that is relative to a given library or group of 
libraries), but in a very objective manner. 22 

In our study, we view the collection as one of several components of the stock 
of information resources and as only part of the reference resources in any 
given library. We see staff resources as being inextricably intertwined with 
information resources, and therefore as an integral part of reference resources. 



Reference staff 



Our definition of reference staff includes subject specialists on the reference 
staff in a given library, as well as general reference staff. Depending on the 
size, budget, and/or mission of the library, the reference staff may be either 
partially or fully dedicated to the question handling function. The remainder 
of their time may be divided between other reference functions and/or non- 
reference- related functions. Attributes of the reference staff include: whether 
they have an MLS; the extent to which they have received post-master's training 
through workshops, in-service training, and formal academic course work; the 
number of years of on-the-job experience; and subject expertise gained through 
course work or on-the-job experience. 



"The Conspectus, the Research Libraries Group, a special data base contain- 
ing collection evaluation data, available on the Research Libraries Information 
Network (RLIN) , Menlo Park, California; and David L. Perkins, ed. , Guidelines 
for Collection Development. Collection Development Committee, Resources and 
Technical Services Division, Chicago: American Library Association, 1984. 

22 Ibid., p. 3. 
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Information Resources 



Our definition of information resources includes the reference collection; the 
periodicals collection; the government documents collection; the general col- 
lection; specially developed resources such as vertical files, union lists, 
bibliographies, and card files; as well as access to online databases and out- 
side resources and expertise which are tapped by telephone, electronic mail, or 
conventional mail. To define further some of these resources: 

(1) The reference collection includes those materials housed in a designated 
reference area which only circulate under special conditions; 

(2) The ready reference collection includes those materials, such as almanacs, 
housed adjacent to the reference desk for quick consultation, as well as home- 
grown resource? such as card files of frequently asked questions and their 
answers ; 

(3) The general collection includes the circulating collection of books and 
periodicals which cover both fiction and non- fiction; and 

(4) Outside expertise refers to individuals with a great deal of knowledge in 
a particular field or subject area, who are based outside the library and often 
provide a short cut for information gathering. These experts may know the 
answer to a question or know where to obtain the information. They may be 
located in the library's parent organization or in another public or private 
institution. 

In determining the level of resources available in a given library, the compe- 
tence of the staff may be viewed as offsetting deficiencies in the collection. 
The net effect is that highly competent reference staff can make a state-of-the- 
practice collection perform as if it were at a more advanced level, because they 
know how to mine it and to supplement it with outside resources. For example, 
large urban libraries like NPL have experienced severe acquisitions constraints 
in recent years. They have managed to continue to deliver service which they 
perceive to be at the advanced-state-of-Uie-practice thanks to the experience 
of their long time staff. There is a point, however, beyond which the compe- 
tence of staff cannot compensate for the deficiencies of the internal informa- 
tion resources. Determining that point is not part of the scope of this study, 
but would be a fruitful area for future research. 

There appears to b* a natural balance between staff and information resources. 
A given library may have exceptionally strong staff in charge of declining in- 
ternal information resource,, which were once also very strong. This library 
may still be considered at tne high end of the reference resource continuum. 
Another, much less likely scenario, is that of the exceptionally strong collec- 
tion which is served by c weak staff. In this case, even the best information 
resources are going to be ineffective if the staff do not know how to use them. 
And since question handling is a mediated service, if the staff cannot use the 
information resources effectively, the client will be poorly served. 
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3*3 Levels of Rifinnci Resources 

The characteristics of reference resources vary depending upon whether the lev- 
el of resources are garden variety, state-of - the -practice, advanced- state-of - 
the-practice, or super reference. Describing levels of reference resources 
involves being able to make comparisons. It requires positioning a given li- 
brary's reference resource (i.e., the combination of staff and information 
resources) on a continuum of libraries A the same type, or with the same sub- 
ject emphasis, to gain a sense of where a given library fits. 

We define a continuum of resource levels, ranging from garden variety and state- 
of -the-practice to advanced state-of -the-practice and super reference. 23 The 
concept of levels of reference resources can be applied broadly to characterize 
an entire collection, or more narrowly to characterize a particular subject or 
special collection in a given library. 

The activity of characterizing reference resources is only meaningful if it in- 
volves making comparisons with other libraries of the same size, type, or with 
the same collection focus. The following four generic levels of reference re- 
sources are intended to be used comparatively. There is no doubt that applying 
them involves makes subjective judgments. The benefit, however, is that impres- 
sions regarding resource strengths and weaknesses can be discussed and refined. 
In the context of this study, the focus is on the resources of a large urban 
public library (NPL) and on the BL&R, which has attributes of both a special and 
a public library. 

Garden Variety 

Staff have some reference training to handle questions. The time of the staff 
is not dedicated solely to question handling or necessarily to other reference 
functions. Information resources are those commonly found in a small reference 
collection (e.g., an almanac, encyclopedia, unabridged dictionary) . No database 
searching and little to no long distance telephone inquiry are used. 

Stata-of-tha-Pracfcica 

Staff usually have a Hesters in Library Science (MLS) , are trained to handle 
reference, and have some reference experience. Their time is not dedicated 
solely to question handling, or necessarily to other reference functions. Staff 
work with a moderate sized reference collection, periodicals collection, and 



23 In the Robinson study of reference and referral, cited earlier, t*o refer- 
ence resources were categorized as being at the super reference level. They 
were the Bay Area Reference Center (BARC) , which was located at the San Francisco 
Public Library, and the Southern California Answering Network (SCAN), which was 
based at the Los Angeles Public Library -- before the fire of 1983. The levels 
of reference resources were developed for characterizing public library reference 
resources. The definitions may not be generalizable to academic, special, and 
school libraries without adaptation. 
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general collection. They may have access to online searching for commonly -he Id 
databases. They make moderate use of telephone inquiry foi tapping outside 
expertise and resources. 

Advancad-State-of-the-Practlce 

Staff are very experienced professionals with MLS degrees and may have expertise 
in a subject area as well, though not necessarily a second masters degree. 
Their time is dedicated solely to reference functions and predominately to 
question handling and collection development. Staff work with large or very 
specialized collections which have depth as well as breadth and are current. 
They have funds available to access specialized as well as commonly -used data- 
bases. They make moderate to extensive use of telephone inquiry and advanced 
document delivery techniques, such as telefacsimile, dial order, and full text 
retrieval online. 

Super Reference 

Staff are very experienced professionals with MLS degrees and usually have 
subject expertise as well, though not necessarily a second masters degree. 
Their time is heavily dedicated to question handling, although they may perform 
other reference functions to a limited extent. Staff work with very large or 
highly specialized collections. They have funds available to access specialized 
as well as commonly-used databases and make extensive use of the telephone for 
tapping outside expertise and resources. 



3.4 Levels of Service 

There are four levels of question handling service. They are "ready reference," 
"reference," "research," and "client referral." While these terms are familiar 
to reference librarians, they tend to be used rather casually and interchange* 
ably. For example, a reference librarian might not differentiate between 
reference and research. In this paper, each of these four terms is used to 
describe discrete service options. Each level is mutually exclusive, although 
ready reference, reference, and research shade into one another along a continu- 
um. Lach is described in terms of time required, turnaround time, the mi:t of 
reference resources, and anticipated outputs. 

Ready Reference 

Ready reference involves handling a question in less than five minutes from 
start to finish. In most cases, the question is handled while the client is 
waiting. Reference staff make use of a small, carefully chosen collection of 
garden variety information resources, which are commonly called "the ready 
reference collection." The result is always an answer unless the service level 
required was misjudged. 

Reference 

Reference usually requires from five to thirty minutes. Reference may take 
longer if there are no limits imposed on the time spent per question. Unlike 
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ready reference, reference service may not be provided within one day. Usual- 
ly, however, reference is provided within one to two days. The result is usu- 
ally an answer (which may include a negative answer) or a client referral. 



Research 



Research is very labor intensive. It can easily consume a day to a week of 
staff time if no ceilings on the amount of time allocated to each research 
question have been established. The term "research" here refers to reference 
staff conducting, secondary, not primary research. By secondary research, we 
mean an extensive and systematic effort to uncover knowledge derived from pri- 
mary sources. The result is an explanation of research findings rather than a 
ciear- cut answer. This level of effort is sometimes called extended reference. 

CUmnt Referral 

There are two kinds of referral: question referral and client referral. In this 
report, "reference referral" is called "question referral" in order to distin- 
guish it from "client referral." Each is discussed below. 

(1) Question Referral: A process which usually involves professional reference 
staff at Library A referring a question to professional reference staff at Li- 
brary B in order to bring additional reference resources to oaar in handling 
the question. Library A retains control of the client and does not pass the 
client on to Library B. Question referral takes place between libraries or 
between a library and a resource other than a library (e.g., an individual ex- 
pert, a social service agency). Question referral is simply another option for 
bringing reference resources to bear in question handling. 

(2) Client referral: A process which usually involves professional reference 
staff member at Library A referring a fiiifint to an alternative source of infor- 
mation, whether library B, another institution, or an outside expert. Once the 
librarian in Library A makes a client referral, both the client and the question 
are no longer the responsibility of the staff member at Library A, and therefore 
the librarian is out of the loop. 

Client referral may involve providing a lead or making a contact. A reference 
librarian may suggest to the client that he/she handle the question by drawing 
on particular reference resources which are outside of the library, either by 
writing, visiting, or using a Regional Contract Library on a "walk- in" basis. 
A more labor intensive approach involves the librarian who received the question 
calling or writing to other reference resources to introduce the client. 

In summary, in referring either the question or the client, the librarian de- 
cides to enlist the help ox another individual. The librarian can choose to 
ask for assistance from an individual who is internal to the library (usually 
another reference librarian); internal to the organization (e.g., an expert in 
a subject area); or external to the organization (e.g., a librarian, a gener- 
alise or a specialist in another organization). 

An internal referral involves passing the client or the question onto another 
reference librarian on the staff who has more experience or more expertise. If 
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an external referral occurs, either the question or the client is passed to an 
outside resource person whether a librarian, a generalist, or a specialist. 
The choice depends upon the judgment of tha librarian handling the Question. 



3.5 Complexity and Difficulty 

In the course of developing the model, it was important to separate the de- 
scription of the characteristics of the question ai.d the answer from the level 
of effort required by the librarian to handle the question. The initial percep- 
tion by the client and the librarian of both the question and answer is de- 
scribed in terms of perceived complexity. In addition, the model explores how 
the librarian's perception of the level of difficulty in answering the question 
is shaped by a number of variables which are both external and internal to the 
library. The concepts of simple/complex, easy/difficult, and external/internal 
variables are defined below. 

Simple versus Complex 

1. A simple question is perceived by either the client or the librarian to be 
a single -face ted question. It has one part or a single dimension. A simple 
question often requires only a simple answer. Sometimes, a simple question may 
require a complex answer. An example of a simple question requiring a simple 
answer: When was President Lincoln bom? An example of a simple question 
requiring a complex answer: How many fish are there in the sea? 

2. A simple answer is perceived either by the client or the librarian to lead 
to a s ingle -face ted factual answer. An example of a simple answer: President 
Lincoln was born February 12, 1809. 

3. Sometimes a 3imple question evolves into a complex question. A complex 
question is perceived by the client or the librarian to be otulti- faceted; having 
many parts, or being multi-dimensional. An example of a complex question: What 
were the political, economic, and social conditions in Iran which caused the 
rise of the Khomeini? 

4. Sometimes what sounds like a complex question turns out to be a simple 
question expressed in a complicated, convoluted way by the client. 

5. Sometimes a compound question •• a nest of either simple or complex questions 
--is mistaken for a single complex question. 

6. A complex "answer 19 is, in fact, a finding. It is multi- faceted and cannot 
be stated simply because it requires a good deal of explanation. An example of 
a complex answer relates to the question regarding the number of fish in the 
sea. The answer is that no one knows how many fish there are in the sea, but 
researchers using statistical methods for calculating fish populations can 
provide a range of estimates. 

7. Whether a question is perceived by the client to be "simple" or "complex, " 
however, does not predetermine whether the reference librarian opts for a 
"simple" answer or a "complex" answer/finding. For a variety of reasons, the 
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reference librarian may decide that the appropriate response to a "complex 11 
question is a "simple" answer, or possibly a client referral to another refer- 
ence resource. 

8. While a simple question may lead to either a simple answer or a complex 
answer, a complex question is very likely to lead to a complex answer. 

Easy versus Difficult 

Given that there are "simple" questions and "complex" questions, it is not al- 
ways possible for either a client * r. reference librarian to predict accurately 
the level of effort required to lu, idle a given question. A simple question is 
often, but not always, likely to be easy to handle. Similarly, a complex 
question may be easy to handle in the sense that there is a clear course of 
action required, but difficult because so much tip' is required. The level of 
difficulty can be expressed in terms of a continuum. "Easy" is the beginning 
of the continuum, which shades from very easy, moderately easy, easy, moderately 
difficult, difficult, to very difficult. 

1. Easy describes the client 9 s perception or the librarian's initial and subse- 
quent assessment of the low-end level of effort required by the librarian to 
handle the question. 

2. Sometimes, however, a question, which a client and/or a librarian anticipates 
will be easy to handle, tv*** 0 ut to be difficult. 

3. Difficult to very difficult describes the client 9 s perception or the librari- 
an's initial md subsequent assessment of the high-end level of effort required 
to handle a question. 

4. Sometimes, a question which a librarian anticipates will be difficult to 
handle turns out to be easy. 

5. Level of difficulty -- whether easy or difficult is a function of the 
effect that either external or internal variables, or a combination of both, 
have on the librarian's ability to handle a given question. 

6. The easier the question is to handle the more quickly it can be handled. 
The more difficult the question the more time it takes to handle. 

External and Tntarnal Variables 

From the outset, both internal and external variables enter into the question 
handling process. External variables characterize the client. Internal vari- 
ables characterize the reference resources of the library, as well as the 
characteristics of the particular librarian who is handling the question. 

External variables include: status of the client (e.g., preferred or priority 
service to elected officials, donors, board members, and other influential ci- 
tizens); the native language of the client and resulting communication barriers 
if the client and the librarian do not speak the same language; physical handi- 
caps of the client (e.g., deaf or blind); age; educational level; clarity of 
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thinking and/or expression; tine constraints (e.g , deadlines); and urgency. 
External variables also include the client's conceptual framework; that is, his 
or her perception of the question and the answer. 2 * Problems are compounded if 
the individual asking the question is an intermediary for the individual origi- 
nating the question. This situation occurs frequently in special and academic 
libraries where secretaries and research assistants are sent to the library on 
behalf of the boss. 

Internal variables characterize the reference resources at a given library. 
They include: the level of education, experience and/or expertise of staff; the 
level of internal information resources available; the format and ease of 
accessing the material (e.g., microfiche housed in che subbasement is a barri- 
er) ; the knowledge of the reference librarian handling the question of internal 
and outside reference resources (i.e., experts as well as information re- 
sources); and the overall mission and policy of the library (e.g. , a policy that 
staff will not handle legal, medical, or consumer questions). 



3.6 Phases and Steps in the Question Handling Model 

Figure 3.1 presents a diagram of the question handling process. This model 
describes the reference librarian's interaction with the client during the 
reference interview and the decisions made regarding internal and external in- 
formation resources used in the course of handling the question. Judgments 
regarding these factors determine in what way, and with what mix of resources, 
the librarian chooses to answer the question. 

Matching the appropriate level of question handling service to the availability 
of reference resources is an art, not a science. It is a given that every 
question handled by a reference librarian involves choices. It is this match- 
ing process which makes it so difficult to evaluate the quality of question 
handling performance. Judgments about what level of service is appropriate, 
hov mucii time to spend, and what level of reference resources to deploy are, by 
definition, subjective and hard to define and quantify. 

Furthermore, the process is frequently not linear. A librarian may step through 
the question handling process only to find that judgments made at a previous 
step have proven incorrect or inappropriate. The librarian may need to return 
to a previous step, or go all the way back to the beginning of the process, in 
order to reformulate the strategy for handling the question. 

Experienced reference librarians make these judgments so quickly and automati- 
cally that they may be only barely aware of their decision making process. The 
model of question handling attempts to present the series of decisions which 
librarians make every day as they handle questions and try to match the level 
of resources to the level of service which they have chosen. 



"Brenda Dervin and Doug Zweizig, "Public Library Use, Users, Uses: Advances 
in Knowledge of the Characteristics and Needs of the Adult Clientele of American 
Public Libraries,- Advance in Ltbrarianahio 7: 231-55, 1977. 
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Figure 3-1: A Model of Question Handling 
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The terms "simple" and "complex" describe whether the question and/or the answer are perceived to be single faceted (i.e., simple), or multi- 
faceted (i.e., complex). The librarian then determines how "easy" or "difficult" it will be to handle the question. In making that decision, the 
* 34 ibrarian assesses a variet Y of factors relating to the client, the resources required, the level of service, and the appropriate output. 
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As shown in Figure 3.1, the question handling process consists of five phases: 

Phase I. Conducting The Reference Interview; 

Phase II. Formulating the Question Handling Strategy; 

Phase III. Handling the Question; 

Phase IV. Reporting the Results; and 

Phase V. Evaluating Service Delivery. 

Phases I through IV are the focus of the model and of this study. Phase V is 
described briefly; it is, however, beyond the scope of the study. The vocabu- 
lary describing levels of reference resources and levels of service, introduced 
above, is used throughout the discussion. 

Phase I: Conducting the Reference Interview 

In this first phase, the reference librarian interviews the client, either in 
person or by telephone, and negotiates the terms of handling the question with 
the client. There are two steps in Phase I. 

Step 1 starts the question handling process. It occurs when a client asks a 
reference librarian a question, whether in person or on the telephone. The 
client may perceive ths question to be either simple or complex and may expect 
either a simple or complex answer. The client may also perceive that the level 
of effort, required by the librarian to handle the question and to find an 
answer, will be either easy or difficult. The reference interview has begun. 

Ideally, the client not only states the question clearly and directly, but also 
has a clear idea of what kind of a response is appropriate and feasible. In 
fact, in most cases, the librarian must determine what specific question the 
client is asking by probing, which involves posing a series of escalator ques- 
tions. These questions may be open ended or closed. 25 The librarian listens to 
the client's statement of the question and attempts to determine specifically 
what kind of a response the client expects. 

In step 2, the librarian makes a judgment based on his or her initial assessment 
of the question. As the reference librarian listens to the client frame the 
question, the librarian is mentally taking the measure of both the question and 
the client. This initial assessment involves the librarian in making choices 
regarding how best to handle the question considering the following factors: 

0 The client's perception of the Question and the answer, which, in turn, 
provides an insight into the client's conceptual framework; and 

0 The external variables, associated with the client, which might affect 
the question handling process. 



29 Marilyn Domes White provides a good description of open and closed 
questions in her article, "The Dimensions of the Reference Interview," &Q, Summer 
1981, pp. 373-381. 
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Based on these initial assessments, the librarian will decide whether to treat 
the question as simple or complex, with an anticipated simple or complex answer. 

Phase II: Formulating the Question Handling Strategy 

In this second phase, the reference librarian formulates the question handling 
strategy by matching levels of resources to desired levels of service in order 
to develop a strategy for handling each question. The strategy is shaped by a 
number of factors: the librarian's initial assessment of the question and the 
external variables associated with the client in Phase I; and the impact of 
internal variables on the librarian's ability to handle the question. There 
are three steps involved here. 

Characterizing the level of reference resources available, both inside and 
outside the library, is a key element in the reference librarian's decision 
making process. The reference librarian must estimate what resources are re- 
quired to handle a given question and then decide what to do if the desired 
level of resources is not available internally. 

The first step involves evaluating the degree of difficulty anticipated in 
handling a given question. At this point, the reference librarian validates or 
revises her initial assessment of the question and answer in Phase I. If the 
librarian perceives the question to be simple with a simple answer, then there 
is an expectation that the question handling process will be easy and therefore 
relatively quick. If, however, the librarian and the client agree that the 
product of the process will be a complex answer, then the librarian expects the 
question to be at the difficult to very difficult end of the continuum and 
anticipates that the process of handling it will be time consuming. Perceived 
difficulty in handling the question is also shaped by the next two steps; that 
is, the librarian's estimate of the reference resources required given her 
selection of the appropriate level of service. 

In the next seep, the model arrays five levels of reference resources which 
represent the inseparable mix of staff and information resources. If the ques- 
tion requires advanced- state- of - the-practice reference resources and the home 
library's resources are garden variety, or at the state-of -the-practice level, 
it might be better to refer the client to another information source outside the 
library, rather than to try to make a match using resources which are not 
sophisticated enough. Calculating the trade-offs in handling the question 
locally versus referring either the question or the client to an outside re- 
source is part of the decision making process. 

One would expect that more experienced librarians, who have worked with the 
collection for a number of years, or with a similar collection in another 
library, have a head start in deciding whether their home reference resources 
will do the job. Knowing, at the start, whether there is a match between the 
resources needed to handle the question and the resources available internally 
is an essential step in determining how easy or difficult the process will be. 

If the reference librarian does choose to handle the question internally, then 
the next decision is to select the level of service to provide. In this step, 
the model arrays four options: ready reference, reference, research, «nd client 
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referral. The librarian's evaluation of how easy/difficult the question will 
be to handle is shaped by the level of service selected which, in turn, is 
shaped by the level of resources available Internally. 

If the librarian decides to provide a simple answer to a simple question, it 
will be easy if she is knowledgeable on the subject, has handled a similar 
question recently, or has the appropriate level of reference resources to tap 
in her own library. In this case, the level of service she selects ij likely 
to be ready reference or perhaps reference. She would plan to spend less than 
five minutes and no more than 30 minutes. On the other hand, if the librarian 
decides that the question requires secondary research to produce some findings, 
she anticipates spending a good deal more than thirty minutes using the refer- 
ence resources she has judged to be appropriate. 

The concept of easy and difficult is relative and highly subjective. To a 
generalise librarian, working with a garden variety collection, a complex 
question, which requires at least state-of-the-practice reference resources, 
might appear very difficult to handle and be viewed as requiring effort at the 
research level. To a specialist librarian, working with an advanced- state-of- 
the-practice collection, the same question may be viewed as easy to handle, 
requiring effort at the ready reference or reference level. 

To summarize, there is a need to match the level of resources to the level of 
service. Ready reference is deployed when the question is simple. It will take 
little time, requires quick access to ready reference materials, and usually in- 
volves looking up factual information. It is usually initiated and completed 
while the client is waiting. 

Reference level service is deployed when tb question is simple. It will take 
reference staff a half hour or less, on average, to handle the question using 
information resources which are more sophisticated than ready reference tools, 
but which still involve looking up information rather than analysis. It is not 
necessarily initiated and completed within one day. 

Research comes into play when the question is complex. Reference staff require 
more than 30 minutes, on average, to handle the question and usually make use 
of a number of resources. Handling the question involves analysis by the ref- 
erence staff and is seliom completed the same day as received. 

Client referral is provided when the librarian decides that the question will 
be better handled by another information provider. 26 The librarian identifies 
alternative information providers and may, in some cases, call or write the 
provider to smooth the way for the client. The client is handed onto a resource 
outside the library. Client referral may occur after reference staff have de- 
voted time to trying to handle the question by providing ready reference, ref- 



26 Note that client referral is distinct from question referral. Question 
referral is a service option which reference staff may call into play when they 
are working on a question and cannot find the information by using their own 
resources. Question referral is one of the inputs which reference staff may 
choose to draw upon in handling reference and research questions. 
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erence, or research services; or it may occur immediately after the client has 
posed the question. 

Phase TIT; Handli ng the Question 

At this point in the process, much of planning and decision making has been 
accomplished. What remains is for the librarian to handle the question. The 
reference librarian sets out to find an answer if the targeted level of service 
is ready reference or reference. If the level of service is at the research 
level, the librarian will be involved in conducting secondary research and 
reporting findings. 

In the course of handling the question, the librarian may decide that the 
question has been incorrectly categorized and that a different mix of resources 
is needed to deliver a different level of service. If this is the case, the 
librarian goes back to Phase I and starts the process over again. Ideally, the 
client should be interviewed again before the librarian restructures the strate- 
gy for handling the question. 

If internal resources do not match the level of service required to handle the 
question, the librarian may opt for referral. Referral, in fact, allows for 
two options: either refer the question and then relay the answer/information 
back to the client; or refer the client together with the question to another 
source and withdraw from the question handling process. 

Phase IV: Hurting the B««ulf 

Having completed the action selected, the librarian reports back to the client. 
If an answer has been found, the librarian provides the information to the 
client. If the librarian has conducted research in response co a question, the 
research findings are reported. If the librarian has failed to find an answer 
or has exhausted the time available, it is necessary to report back to the 
client on the lack of success and make a referral, if appropriate. 

Phase V: Evaluatlny Service IHUwry 

This is the last step in the question handling process. At this point, the 
librarian evaluates whether the question was handled successfully. The problem, 
however, is how to measure success. There is a great deal of literature on 
measuring reference performance. There are no easy ways to evaluate quality of 
service delivered. The objective measures commonly used are accuracy and turn- 
around time. 

In the State of Maryland, at the Division of Library Development and Services, 
research suggests that much of the success in reference service is attitudinai 
and behavioral. The recommendation is to say to the client: "Have I completely 
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answered your question?" 27 A difficulty with user surveys f however, is that 
most users have a very imperfect concept of what to expect from reference 
assistance and usually are relatively easily satisfied. 

Another approach, which is considered to be highly subjective by some* is to 
ask the librarian who handled the question whether the results were satisfactory 
in her professional opinion. By systematically applying the question handling 
model, it may help reference librarians to sharpen their ability to analyze 
their success in question handling. 



27 Ralph Gers and Lillie J. Seward of the Maryland State Department of Edu- 
cation, Division of Library Development and Services, have been involved in a 
study of reference performance in public libraries in Maryland. They support 
the view that the behavior of the reference librarian during the course of ques- 
tion negotiation is the chief determinant for predicting a successful outcome 
of the process. See Gers and Seward (1985). 
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4. DATA GATHERING 



Data collection and analysis are tine consuming and therefore expensive activi- 
ties. Consequently, it is important that only those data be collected which 
are useful for managing or reporting purposes. This chapter summarizes data 
collection issues flagged in prior chapters and also describes two data col- 
lection efforts conducted during the course of the study. These efforts in- 
volved the development of two survey instruments entitled: A Profile of Staff 
Time During a Typical Week and Chirac tariziny Levels of Reference Resources. 
Each is described below. Copies of the two forms are given in an appendix to 
this volume. 



4.1 Issues Relating to Data Collection 

In the previous chapters, much of the discussion has focused on the need for 
clear definitions of reference* ILL, and photocopying services which provide 
building blocks for use in the cost finding model. Happily, the New Jersey 
Library Network Committee on Policies, Procedures* and Protocols (the Three Ps) 
has recently issued its Final Report to the State Librarian . 28 This report 
provides definitions and performance targets for reference, ILL, and citation/ 
location services. 

The work of the Three Ps is helpful. Some procedural and policy concerns re- 
lating to data collection, which were raised by NPL and the BL&R during the 
study, however, still need to be addressed. The Three Ps recognizes these con- 
cerns and refers to them as "meshing" issues. Meshing is a good way to describe 
the need to streamline and standardize data collection activities by the various 
parts of the Netwcrk. 

At present, NJSL collects data to include in annual reports to State government 
and to monitor the volume of activity in the Network. NJSL does not currently 
compensate the SCLs on a transaction basis. NPL and the BL&R receive a lump sum 
for providing state contract services. They are, however, expected to report 
on the volume of service provided. The SCLs report on their supplemental 
reference , ILL, and photocopy traffic through a sample survey. 

NPL and the BL&R, along with Princeton and Rutgers Universities, have partici- 
pated in a data collection survey commissioned by the NJSL. They each report 
data on their supplemental reference* ILL, and photocopying traffic. The 
first sampling occurred in 1983 and has continued on an annual basis through 
1988. The sampling methodology was developed several years ago by Michael 
Helper in, librarian at the Lippincott Library, University of Pennsylvania, under 
contract to the NJSL. There has been some concern, particularly at NPL, about 



2a Flnal Report to the State Librarian . New Jersey Library Network, Committee 
on Policies, Procedures and Protocols, Trenton, New Jersey: New Jersey State 
Library, August 1988. 
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the reliability of these <*-ta. In our opinion, the sampling methodology would 
benefit from close scruti -y by an outside consultant. 29 

The Regional Library Cooperatives (RLCs) also collect data on the following re- 
quired services: supplemental reference, ILL, citation and location service, 
and delivery. In an effort to give the Regional Contract Library (RCLs) free- 
dom to experiment, NJSL has not prescribed formats or procedures for data col- 
lection. NJSL also has not offered guidance to those SCLs which also serve as 
a RCL in their region. 

In NPL's case, it serves as both an SCL for libraries in the State and as an 
RCL for RLC Region 3. This dual responsibility complicates record keeping and 
adds more administrative time to its data collection responsibilities. At NPL, 
keeping track of the number of transactions handled under the state contract 
versus under the regional contract, while separating out service to local 
clientele, has become very time consuming and is also probably inaccurate. NPL 
staff worry about the time taken away time from service delivery. They also 
feel that asking clients to identify themselves has a chilling effect on the 
reference negotiation rrocess. 

The BL&R also has problems differentiating between the clientele served under 
the terms of its state contract, that is serving all New Jersey libraries in 
1987 (which was revised in 1988 to serving to all New Jersey libraries which 
have joined the Network) , and serving the citizens of New Jersey under the terms 
of it statutory responsibilities. In the case of telephone reference, unless 
the calling party identifies himself as staff at a library, or is asked directly 
to do so by the reference librarian, there is no way to differentiate between 
supplemental and regular questions from local clientele. 

Staff are not specially designated to work exclusively on supplemental ques- 
tions, and there is no special inbound telephone line, such as an 800 number, 
to handle supplemental questions. 30 At present, librarians calling with a re- 
ferred question seldom identify themselves as members of the Network who are 
seeking supplemental reference. Therefore, unless the staff at NPL and the 
BL&R take the time to ask the calling party whether he or she is an end user, 
or a library eligible to use the Network on behalf of a client, there is no way 
to track the number of requests by category of clientele. 

Streamlining and standardizing data collection for the Network will require 
leadership from NJSL. It is appropriate for NJSL to oversee and coordinate the 
collection of data to ensure that data needed for reporting and *"-:ountability 
are collected and that redundancy and ambiguity are minimized. A „ c rat step is 



29 Based on conversations with NJSL staff in the Bureau of Library De alop- 
ment, it appears that a fresh approach to data collection will be instituted in 
1989. 

30 Bottlenecks, occurring at the BL&R because of the use of a dedicated line, 
led to the decentralization of calls. The result is faster service with less 
waiting time, but with more time being spent tracking callers. 
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to continue to tighten up definitions of service and define procedures for 
counting and reporting transactions. 31 

Counting Supplemental. Rational, and Local Transactions 

Instructions on how to count reference, ILL, bulk loan, and photocopy transac- 
tions in New Jersey were published in January 1985, prior to the emergence of 
the Network in 1986 and recently updated in 1988. 32 Since the State will com- 
pensate libraries for handling supplemental and regional transactions, but not 
for regular transactions, it is important to define and differentiate between 
these transactions in the future. Annual transaction counts should be reported 
in three categories: supplemental, regional, and local or regular. 

Categorizing and maintaining an accurate estimate of the number of requests 
handled is important but numbers alone do not tell the whole story. The char- 
acteristics of the requests received by each of the two libraries particu- 
larly in the case of supplemental reference requests -- need to be better un- 
derstood. Consequently, it is important to collect two types of data on ref- 
erence service in the future: numeric and qualitative. 

Numeric data art needed to define the universe of questions handled in a given 
year. Qualitative data are needed to identify the characteristics of supplemen- 
tal questions and determine whether and to what extent they differ from regular 
questions. The following discussion summarizes some of the points relating to 
data collection which were raised during the discussion of the question handl- 
ing model. 

Creating a Univarsa of Questions Racetvad 

Defining the number of questions received is an essential first step in estab- 
lishing the universe of questions. Counting the number of questions received 
requires guidelines which address the following issues: 

How to count the number of questions received? In 1985, the Three Ps instructed 
that directional questions be excluded, which is a good principle, but it is not 
clear how widely followed it is. Training front line staff on data collection 
is probably the most important element here. 

Is it correct to count every question asked by a client as one question? What 
if the question is, in fact, a set of discrete questions, which we call a com- 
pound question. Does a compound question count as one? Perhaps the time to 
count questions received is after the librarian has completed the reference 



31 Note that the American National Standards Institute (ANSI) is in the pro- 
cess of revising the 1983 standards for library statistics. See American Na- 
tional Standard for Library Statistics, 239.7-1983. New York: ANSI, 1983. It 
would be useful to obtain drafts of the revisions as they become available. 

32 Final Report to the State Librarian. New Jersey Library Network, Committee 
on Policies, Procedures and Protocols. Januc.; 1985 and August 1988. 
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interview and has reformulated the question. If, in the judgment of the li- 
brarian, the client has asked three separate questions, then they should be 
counted as three questions, not one. 

Charac tmri zing Questions Handled 

In order to describe the number of questions handled, it is important to cate- 
gorize the questions and establish an equivalency which reflects, at least, the 
level of effort required to handle them. The characteristics of the question 
handled determine how much time is required, which in turn affects the amount 
of time available to handle other questions. If one library receives the lion's 
share o* complex questions with complex answers, it will appear to have handled 
very few questions. Another library receiving mostly simple questions with 
simple answers will be able to handle many more questions in the same time. 

The issue is how best to capture the differences in the characteristics of ques- 
tions included in the universe? A simple count of the number of questions 
handled, which is usually referred to as the fill rate, will not capture the 
difference in inputs required that is the level of resources and level of 
effort deployed --in handling different types of questions. 

One approach might be to develop a weighting scheme which makes a complex ques- 
tion equal to a specified number of simple questions. The complex question 
would then be assigned a number of "simple question" units. To accomplish this 
activity, it would be necessary to track time spent on handling slmplo questions 
with simple answers, simple questions with complex answers, complex question 
with simple answers, and complex questions with complex answers. Determining 
the amount of time required, on average, to handle each of the four combinations 
of questions/answers would require some analysis and a close monitoring of the 
question handling process. 

An alternative approach could be to track the number of questions handled at 
each of the four levels of service: ready reference, reference, research, and 
client referral. The object is to determine how long it takes, on average, to 
provide service at each level and to decide on a unit of measure which can be 
applied to all four levels. If the unit of measure is called a "question han- 
dling unit," then the issue is how many question handling units are needed, on 
average, to provide ready reference, reference, research, and client referral. 
Once there is a common unit of measure, it is possible to add up all the units 
to characterize the number of question handling units needed to handle the uni- 
verse of questions received. 

Creating a Universe of ILL Requests 

Data collection appears to be much less of a problem with ILLs. There are two 
areas which should be examined in the future: how subject ILLs are counted and 
how citation and location involving a reference librarian are counted. Based 
on the Working Group's recommendations, wc define all ILLs which involve a ref- 
erence librarian's assistance as a reference question. If materials are loaned 
to another library as a result of the reference question, then it would be 
correct to also count it as an ILL transaction. 
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4.2 Survey Instrument 



Early in the study process, we developed a survey Instrument titled Profile of 
Staff Time Spent Duriny a TvntgAl Weak in i ?ff7 - Many of the tasks and activi- 
ties listed in the survey were identified in the process of developing the ques- 
tion handling model. A copy of the survey instrument appears in an appendix to 
this report. The purpose of the questionnaire was to translate time estimates 
provided by each respondent into the salary costs of core staff, whom we refer 
to throughout the study as "surveyed labor." These salary costs are a key 
variable in the cost finding model. 33 Tables NJL1-2 and NJL2-2 (in Chapter 6 
below) summarize the results of the survey and express the time and cost alloca- 
tion of surveyed staff in terms of both dollars and days. The intent of the 
survey was to gather detailed data on the labor component of reference services, 
which is a major part of the variable costs of question handling. The responses 
to the survey are discussed briefly below. 

There are three sections to the survey. Section One is a "Profile of 100% Time 
Spent During a Typical Week." Section Two is a "Profile of Percent Reference- 
Related Time Spent on Supplemental Reference During a Typical Week." And Sec- 
tion Three is a "Profile of Staff Time Involved In Interlibrary Loan And/Or Pho- 
tocopying In Lieu of Loaning." We asked staff in each library, who had been 
identified by members of the Working Group, to estimate how much time they spent 
during the course of a typical week in 1987 on question handling, other refer- 
ence, and on non-reference related activities, which included ILL and photocopy- 
ing activities. Each section is briefly described here. 

Section flat 

In section one, respondents were asked to report how they divided their total 
time in 1987 during a typical week between "reference-related tasks" and "non- 
reference tasks." Reference -related tasks included question handling, and 
"other reference" functions. 34 The other reference category was broken down into 
eight activities. They represent a composite of tasks specified in the question 
handling model, with additional activities included to capture a finer breakdown 
of time spent at each of the two libraries. Other reference includes: develop- 
ing specialized resources; education and training; management; special projects; 
consulting; collecting and analyzing data on reference service; reference duties 
related to ILL; and other reference related activities not reported above. 



*We identified the base salaries of each staff member completing the ques- 
tionnaire and loaded each salary with benefits, including medical insurance, 
retirement, and social security, as appropriate for each individual staff member. 
For both libraries, retirement and social security benefits are not ir^ludad in 
the library budgets. Our totals for labor income are therefore higher then 
figures in the library budgets. 

"Question handling includes time spent conducting online searches on bib- 
liographic and full text data bases. It is assumed that time spent handling 
directional questions is not reflected here, but is reported as time spent on 
non- reference tasks. 
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Section Two 



All staff who reported that they provided reference -related functions in Section 
One were asked to estimate what percentage of the total time they spent on each 
of the nine functions was allocable to providing supplemental reference service. 



Section Three 

In section three, staff who reported in Section One that they provided ILL/pho- 
tocopying service exclusively, or who reported that ILL was part of their non- 
reference duties, were asked to define and estimate, in percentage terms, how 
they spent their time during a typical week in 1987. The questions were ar- 
ranged in the following subsections: processing and filling incoming ILLs and 
photocopying requests from other libraries; processing and filling outgoing ILLs 
and photocopying requests, initiated by their own library; and performing other 
non- reference and non-ILL/photocopying activities. 

Administering and Coding the Survey 

Members of the Working Group were trained by the study consultant to administer 
the survey instrument to their reference and ILL/photocopy staff. The members 
of the Working Group identified all full-time and part-time who have reference 
and ILL/photocopy duties. They met with their full-time staff either In small 
groups, or one -on-one, to introduce them to the survey form, explain the vocabu- 
lary, and discuss with staff how to estimate their time over a typical week in 
1987. Working Group members completed the survey forms for several part-time 
staff who work nights and weekends and whose reference responsibilities are 
clearly defined. 

Group discussions, led by the Working Group, proved very helpful to staff. Many 
found it useful to identify duties and then compare initial time estimates with 
other staff who performed the same duties. In order to help staff convert time 
spent into percentages of a 35 hour week, a "Conversion Chart" was attached to 
the questionnaire. 

We gathered data describing the duties of all part-time and full-time staff 
involved in providing reference, ILL, and photocopying service at each of the 
two libraries: '40 respondents at NPL Central and 59 at the BL&R. 39 In some 
cases, supervisory staff filled out questionnaires covering vacant positions, 
since the positions were funded and included reference, ILL, and photocopying 
duties. Managers also estimated the time allocation of several part-time staff 
who were not available to complete a survey form and completed forms for posi- 
tions which were vacant at the time, but had been funded. In a few cases, staff 
members had two questionnaires, each covering part of their time, because they 
filled two organizational slots during 1987. 



35 Staff at NPL were drawn primarily from cost centers numbered 61-67 in 
NPL's Mod 5 budget. 
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At NPL Central, 25 of the 80 respondents are professional staff. The rest are 
support staff, including paraprofessionals, clerical workers, secretaries, and 
pages. 36 At the BL&R, 25 out of 59 are professionals and the remainder are sup- 
port staff. At NPL Central, there are 18 part-time positions among the surveyed 
staff, and 16 at BL&R. 

The BL&R was the first to complete the survey. Based on the responses to ttu 
section on non-reference tasks, the form was slightly revised for staff at NPL 
Central. The activity "collection maintenance" was added to the list of the 
non-reference activities. In conducting our analysis, we also grouped all re- 
sponses which related to circulation activities under the heading "circulation," 
although this function was not specifically listed as one of the non-reference 
functions. In coding the forms, we were able to assign over 50% of non-refer- 
ence related staff time at both libraries to "collection maintenance" and 
"circulation. " 

Analysis of Survey Data 

Tables NJL1-2 and NJL2-2 (in Chapter 6) summarize the results of our survey 
effort. Expressed in terms of time, overall question handling represents the 
single most time consuming reference function, with staff at NPL Central spend- 
ing 24.1% of their total time on question handling, and 17.5% at the BL&R. If 
other reference functions are added to question handling, reference occupies 
46.7% of NPL Central staff's time and 39.0% at the BL&R. When time is converted 
to dollars, reference functions represent 56.3% of total expenditure at NPL 
Central and 50.3% at the BL&R. The fact that the dollar shares are higher than 
the time shares indicate that more expensive professional staff are spending 
time on these functions. 

It is interesting to note that time devoted to education and training, managing, 
special projects, and consulting are similar a^Ms the two libraries (NPL Cen- 
tral: 2.0%, 4.5%, and 1.5%; BL&R: 1.9%, 4.0%, and 1.4%). On the other hand, 
data work (e.g., collecting data for the NJSL) and ILL reference, while occupy- 
ing relatively small amounts of time, differ across the two libraries (1.1% and 
0.9% at NPL Central and 0.6% and 0.4% at the BL&R). Finally, the category of 
miscellaneous reference, which we call "reference related" activities, uses less 
staff time at NPL Central (1.4%, compared to 3.2% at the BL&R). 

Of the time spent on supplemental reference functions, supplemental question 
handling represents the largest share at both libraries (41.3% at NPL Central 
and 32.3% at the BL&R) and is roughly double the time spent on overall question 
handling. The time spent developing specialized resources is nearly identical 
for the two libraries and is a very close second to question handling, particu- 
larly at the BL&R (28.1% at NPL Central and 29.3% at the BL&R). 

For non- reference functions, collection maintenance activities consume the most 
time at NPL Central (28.1% compared to 20.6% at the BL&R). At BL&R, the great- 



36 There were also two maintenance and security staff who were included to 
provide complete coverage for the survey of the staff in the relevant organiza- 
tional units in the Hod 5 budget. 
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•st amount of non-reference time appears under the "other duties" category 
(23.1%), which means that staff at BL&R are handling a wider range of non- 
reference activities than staff at NPL Central, where miscellaneous activities 
account for 6.7% of total non- reference time. The amount of time spent on ILL/ 
photocopying is quite comparable at the two libraries (11.5% at NPL Central and 
10.9% at the BL&R) , and time spent on circulation is identical for the two 
libraries, at 6.4%. 

In terms of the cost per hour by function and task, costs are similar for the 
two libraries. Reference staff appear to be paid on similar scales at the two 
libraries. There is more variation, however, between the two libraries when 
comparing data on the cost of providing supplemental reference, when broken down 
into nine activities. These variations are largely attributable to the small 
sample sizes and the effect of salary differentials of particular staff members. 



4.3 Characterising Levels of Reference Resources 

As mentioned in the discussion of the question handling model in Chapter 3, we 
asked staff in charge of designated subject collections at NPL Central and the 
BL&R to take a subjective look at their reference resources and position their 
collections and staff on a continuum. The purpose of this exercise is to gain 
impressionistic information, which reveals the extent to which staff in each of 
the two libraries know how their reference resources compare to those in compa- 
rable collections in the State and in adjacent states. 

The BL&R recently prepared a collection development policy for their own col- 
lections by applying definitions of collection strengths in academic institu- 
tions. 37 As discussed in Chapter 3, any assessment of reference resources must 
include reference staff. Our rationale for this view is that without the 
reference staff, there can be no question handling, since question handling is 
a mediated service. Reference staff bring experience, expertise, and training 
which enable them to mine the information resources in an effort to handle 
questions. 

Consequently, the terms ve use to define the levels of reference resources em- 
body the combination of staff and information resources. 38 Definitions of each 
resource level appear in the discussion of the question handling model in the 
previous chapter. To describe the level of reference resources in a given 
library requires that the local resources be measured against a standard. The 



37 New Jersey State Library Collections Policy. Compiled and edited by 
Elizabeth Steckman and prepared under the direction of the Bureau of Law and 
Reference, Robert Bland and Janet Tuerff, Heads. New Jersey State Library: 
Trenton, NJ, January 1988. 

38 They are: garden variety, state- of- the -practice, advanced-state-of-the- 
practice, and super reference. These terms appear in the study of reference 
referral by B. Robinson, cited earlier. 
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standard provides a yard stick against which to compare the characteristics of 
the inputs. 

The first step in characterizing reference resources was to identify that 
standard, relative to the type of library and the subject emphasis. Using the 
form we developed to describe reference resources, we asked staff to describe 
levels of resources in designated subject areas and in "general reference 
information" for each of their libraries. In order to fit the levels of re- 
sources to the context of the particular type of collection characterized, staff 
were asked to adapt the generic definitions of resource levels developed by B. 
Robinson to describe public library resources in California. Of particular note 
was the effort of two staff members at NPL: Mr. William J. Dane, Supervising 
Librarian, Art and Music Division, and Marianne Avery of the Business Library. 
Their respective efforts to define garden variety through suoer reference 
resources in the context of art, music, and business reference resources appear 
in Volume II. 

In completing this activity, some staff chose to identify, by title, specialized 
information resources which form the backbone of their subject collections. Ms. 
Avery went one step further and listed materials which she i xr chased in 1987 
specifically in support of the state contract. According to her estimate, 
nearly 50% of her 1988 acquisitions were made in order to support the delivery 
of supplemental question handling. 39 A copy of her memorandum is included in 
Volume II. Staff first characterized staff resources dedicated to designated 
subject areas. They then described the number of employees who provide refer- 
ence support, their educational level, and their years of experience in each of 
the divisions. 

The outcome of this comparative and impressionistic assessment exercise revealed 
that staff at both NPL and the BL&R, who are responsible for managing designated 
subject areas, are not clear where their collection fits on a continuum of 
collections on the same subject. For example, staff managing the New Jersey 
collections at NPL Central and the BL&R found it difficult to compare their 
collections because they were unfamiliar with one another's collections. One 
respondent reflected on this problem by saying: "My labeling of the resources 
of other libraries in New Jersey may be unfair and unjust, as my knowledge of 
both staff and sources at other libraries is minimal. 1,40 Another NPL staff 
member said: 

"When faced with the placement of our own subject divisions within 
the matrix of similar libraries, I share the reaction of my NPL col- 
leagues: most of our knowledge of what's 'out there' is second-hand, 



Memorandum from Marianne Avery, Supervising Librarian, Business Library, 
NPL to Barbara M. Robinson, March 4, 1988. 

"Correspondence between Sallie B . Hannigan and B . Robinson regarding 
characterizing levels of reference resources, March 18, 1988. 
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based largely on hearsay, and may not truly reflect reality. Hence, 
at best, this exercise is just an educated guess. h4X 

It is strongly recommended that staff at both NPL and the BL&R, who are respon- 
sible for designated subject areas under the NJSL contract, be given an opportu- 
nity to broaden their horizons. NJSL should require that staff managing desig- 
nated state contract collection make regular site visits to other libraries in 
New Jersey, as well as to libraries in neighboring states, on a regular basis. 
NJSL should also encourage staff who manage designated subject collections to 
evaluate their collections using an objective tool, such as the Research Library 
Group's Conspectus or RTSD's Guidelines . And staff should consider the pros and 
cons of cooperative collection development in a given subject as well. 



"Correspondence with Marianne Avery, Supervising Librarian, Business 
Library to B. Robinson, March 18, 1988. 
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5. THE COST FINDING MODEL 



5.1 Introduction 

A cost finding model is a method of cost determination using available financial 
data to derive cost data. This chapter describes our approach to creating the 
"cost finding model" which involves defining and categorizing costs, creating 
artificial cost centers, and converting line items budgets for each of the two 
libraries into program budgets . 

The cost information gained from the cost finding model serves two functions. 
It answers the State's question regarding the extent to which the state subsidy 
covers each library's costs of providing the two services. It also provides the 
two libraries with insights on the relationship between cost and service which 
may be helpful in allocating reference and ILL/photocopying resources in the 
future . 

Precision is not our major concern in costing these services. We strike a 
balance between getting the "right" numbers conceptually and estimating the 
numbers with adequate precision so that the results are meaningful and provide 
an order of magnitude of the costs. Keeping sight of the objective of the 
study, we first identify the components to include in the costs. We are then 
able to arrive at marginal and average unit cost of providing each service. We 
do, however, have a view of what cost elements to include and to allocate. 

In calculating the cost of providing supplemental question handling and sup- 
plemental ILL/photocopying at NPL Central and the BL&R, we first determined, in 
consultation with staff that the sane types of resources staff, equipment, 
materials, and space are deployed in providing question handling and ILL/pho- 
tocopying services, regardless of whether the request is generated by regular 
or supplemental clientele. Consequently, our initial concern is to determine 
how much it costs to handle a question and an ILL/photocopy at both NPL Central 
and the BL&R, regardless of whether the transaction is regular or supplemental. 
Once having arrived at the base cost for overall question handled and an ILL/ 
photocopy request handled, we can theu calculate the cost of handling a supple- 
mental question and ILL/photocopy. 

Chapter 6 documents in detail the steps we take to arrive at the unit cost for 
each service. Those who are not interested in the nuts and bolts of the process 
may skip to Chapters 7 and 8. These two chapters describe the way we allocated 
costs in the program budgets to arrive at unit costs. 



5.2 Concepts of Cost 

In the discussion which follows, we introduce three different cost concepts 
which shape each library's budget. We use the term cost, rather than expendi- 
ture, because some categories of costs are imputed and are not included in the 
two libraries' operating budgets. The three cost concepts are: fixed versus 
variable cost; direct versus indirect cost; and operating versus capital cost. 
A fourth cost concept marginal cost versus average cost -- relates to the 
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output of the c^st finding model and is also defined here. Definitions also 
appear in the Dictionary in the Appendix to this report. 

Fixed virsug Variable Costs 

Fixed costs are those costs which are not related to the amount of service 
provided. Examples of fixed costs include debt service depreciation, utili- 
ties, and rent or mortgage payments. Variable costs, m contrast, vary with 
the amount of service provided. Labor costs and the cost of supplies, or other 
intermediate inputs, represent variable costs. 

The distinction between fixed and variable cost depends upon the time horizon. 
In the long run, all costs become variable. For example, over the long run, 
one can vary rent costs by changing location or size of physical plant. Simi- 
larly, one can change the size of the collection over a period of years. In 
this study, location, physical plant, and collection size are not assumed to 
change and therefore costs associated with each of them are treated as fixed. 

Direct versus Indirect Costs 

The combination of direct and indirect costs is the total or full cost. Direct 
costs are the costs of labor and materials that can be directly identified in 
the product or the service. In the study, when we discuss "direct" costs, we 
mean those costs which are directly associated with the output of a given cost 
center. 

Indirect costs, in contrast, are those costs which are not easily seen in the 
product or service, but which are part of the cost all the same. Examples of 
indirect costs are insurance, taxes, rent, utilities, and staff whose time is 
devoted, in whole, or in part, either to running the library or to maintaining 
the building, such as the director, other administrative staff, as well as 
janitorial and security staff. Indirect costs are also referred to as overh ad 
costs in this study. 

The more detailed the cost data, the greater the ability to distinguish between 
direct and indirect costs. Whenever we had enough information to allocate a 
cost item directly, we did so. For example, rent is commonly treated as an 
indirect cost 0 accounting. In our case, we make an effort to identify the use 
of physical space by programs, and so are able to allocate these costs directly. 



Operating Viraua Capital Coats 

Finally, we distinguish "operating" costs from "capital" costs. Operating costs 
are the organization's recurring annual expenditures. Capital costs are one- 
time expenditures for capital goods, or fixed assets, such as new construction, 
major renovations, and purchased equipment. In accounting, capital investments 
are usually treated in a separate capital budget. State compensation for the 
provision of question handling and ILL/photocopying services is intended to 
reflect annual operating costs, not one-time capital investments. Therefore 
capital expenditures are not included in the marginal and average unit cost 
calculations . 
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Capital goods, such as buildings and equipment, however, do provide an annual 
flow of services which usually appear in an organization's operating budget as 
either depreciation or amortization. These capital services are not to be con- 
fused with capital investments. L library's collection also represents a capi- 
tal good. The annual flow of services resulting from the use of the collection 
is an important cost consideration, and is discussed in detail below. 

Marginal versus Average Cost 

In subsequent chapters, we calculate both the marginal and average costs of 
question handling and ILL/photocopying. Both ways of expressing unit costs are 
valid. Deciding whether to compensate NPL and the BL&R for marginal or average 
unit costs is a policy choice which NJSL will have to make in the future. 

The "marginal" cost is defined as the incremental cost of providing one more 
unit of service. For example, the cost of handling one more ILL or one more 
question is a marginal cost. In computing marginal cost, one must start from 
the current volume of services provided. Given current capacity, what is the 
cost increment required to produce an additional unit of output or service. 

Ihe "average cost" of a given product or service is calculated by dividing the 
total dollar costs of producing or providing the service by the total number of 
products produced, or by the quantity of service provided. Average costs 
consist of two types of costs: "fixed" and "variable" costs. These concepts are 
defines! above. 



5.3 Cost Categories in a Line Item Budget 

All budgets are composed of both fixed and variable costs as well as direct and 
indirect costs. Usually, operating and capital budgets appear as two separate 
budgets. In the case of NPL and the BL&R, their line item budgets combine 
operating and capital expenditures. Since capital costs represent extraordinary 
costs and are not part of the annual cost of operating a library, we separated 
the capital costs out and excluded them foz our cost finding model. 

Each of the two libraries make use of a line item budget to report their annual 
expenditures. Their budgets reflect the reporting requirements of formal city 
and state appropriation processes in Newark and in the State of New Jersey. 
Given a library's operating budget, there are major conceptual differences 
between a line item budget and a program budget. In a line item budget, the 
library is the only unit considered. All line item cost categories arrayed are 
part of the total operating cost of that library. In contrast, a program budget 
allocates ccch of the line item costs to particular programs. 

If you visualize a budget as a matrix, or spreadsheet, the line items are the 
rows. A consolidated line item budget has only one column. The program budget 
adds columns to the line item budget. Each column defines a separate program 
or cost center. The sums of all rows in the program budget is the consolidated 
line item budget. 
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For our purposes, in a series of steps which we describe in the next chapter, 
we collapsed all the line items or rows in each of two library's line item 
budgets into the following rows in their operating budgets: 

0 Total labor costs; 

0 Materials and services; and 

0 Capital services. 

Total labor costs include salaries and benefits of days worked by all staff at 
NPL Central and at the BL&R. There are three categories of labor in the program 
budgets for each of the two libraries: surveyed labor, other direct labor, and 
indirect labor. The reason for these categories is described in the next 
chapter. 

The line item category, "materials and services," includes two subcategories of 
costs: "materials and supplies" and "purchased services." "Materials and 
supplies" are the costs of tangible goods such as office supplies, printing and 
publications (including all acquisitions), fuel, and maintenance supplies. 
Within this subcategory, ve can track separate line items. "Acquisitions," for 
example, ve can assign directly co one of the cost center categories from other 
categories, while "fuel," which is a library-wide indirect cost, must be spread 
across the six program areas according to a formula. 

"Purchased services" is a broad cost category which encompasses a variety of 
services other than library services. These services are purchased from ex- 
ternal sources, such as: legal, accounting, engineering, architectural, commu- 
nications, advertizing, insurance, data processing, utilities, and maintenance . 
The library buys these services (inputs) in order to operate and to deliver li- 
brary services (outputs), such as question handling and ILL/photocopying. The 
two uses of the term "services" are quite different and should not be confused. 

Purchased services include a number of library-wide overhead items such as rent, 
utilities, communications, and insurance. It also includes "organizational and 
training" costs such as membership fees, training, conference registration, and 
travel which may be allocated directly to particular program cost centers. 
There are also contract services such as accounting and auditing, architectural 
and engineering, financial, and data processing. 

Costing capital services raises a number of problems for accountants. It also 
poses special problems for libraries. In the case of an owned building, the 
usual accounting practice is to include depreciation charges, along with any 
mortgage payments, as part of the operating budget. Similarly, a charge for 
depreciation of any equipment is also normally included in the operating budget 
as well. The two libraries, however, follow standard government accounting 
practice which excludes depreciation. In any case, the use of a depreciation 
charge to estimate the cost of services from these capital goods is undoubtedly 
an underestimate of their opportunity cost (i.e. , the value of the next alterna- 
tive use of the resources). 
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For off let equipment, the effect of omitting depreciation is relatively minor. 
Given lack of data, we make no attempt to estimate depreciation charges for 
equipment. For the library buildings, the impact of ignoring such "housing 
costs" would be much more serious because the numbers are large. For the build- 
ings, our approach is to impute a rental value for floor space in the two 
libraries. 42 This approach provides a direct estimate of the value of the 
services provided by the buildings. The use ef an imputed rental value measures 
the opportunity cost of the building expressed in terms of the market value of 
the services provided by the building. In other words, what the space is worth 
in a commercial market. 

The library collection can also be treated as a capital good --a view which we 
share and has been discussed in the library literature. 43 Such treatment, 
however, raises a number of accounting problems. Consequently, we have devel- 
oped r new approach to handle the accounting problems. Our approach is dis- 
cussed in detail below in the discussion of the collection maintenance cost 
center. 

Transforming a line item budget into a program budget involves three steps. 
First, we must define t^e programs, creating "cost centers" for accounting pur- 
poses. This process is '.^cussed in the next section. Second, we must identify 
from the line item budget the cost categories discussed above: direct, indirect, 
variable, and fixed. Third, we must allocate the various costs to the cost 
centers defined in the program budget. These steps are described in detail in 
the next chapter. 

In providing us with cost data, staff at each of the two libraries agreed to 
follow a common set of accounting conventions which we prescribed for this 
exercise. The data provided, however, are not easily converted from a line item 
budget into a program budget. In the future, if greater precision is required, 
the libraries will need to create crosswalks between their line item budget 
categories and the cost centers in the program budget which we define below and 
which drive the cost finding model. 



5.4 Defining Cost Centers for a Program Budget 

The previous chapters defined the types and levels of service which staff 
provide as they deliver question handling, other reference, and ILL/photocopy- 
ing services. Libraries do more, however, than provide these three services. 
For costing purposes, we divide all library functions into seven programs, or 
cost centers, which will appear as column headings in a program budget which we 
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* 2 We have to input* rental values because neither library pays directly for 
space. The technique we use is described in the next chapter. 

* 3 Cepical goods are goods, such as machinery or equipment, that can be used 
in the production of other goods. 
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have created for each of the two libraries. A cost center represents a discrete 
organizational unit for accounting purposes/ 4 The seven cost centers are: 

(1) Question Handling; 

(2) Other Reference; 

(3) ILL/Fhotocopying; 

(4) Collection Maintenance; 

(5) r rculation/In-House Use; 

(6) Other Programs; and 

(7) Public Space. 

The program budget with seven cost centers is the major building block in our 
cost finding model. The cost centers we have created are artificial accounting 
entities. No physical organizational counterpart exists at either NPL Central 
yt the BL&R. These seven cost centers appear as columns in the tables which 
follow in this and subsequent chapters. The steps we took to translate each 
library's standard line item budget into a program budget are described in the 
following chapters. 

The focus of the cost finding model is on the first two cost centers: Question 
Handling and ILL/*hotocopying. Of the five remaining cost centers , two provide 
intermediate se' as to question handling and ILL/photocopying. They are Other 
Reference and Collection Maintenance. The Circulation/In -House Use cost center 
reflects the functions associated with the use of t T a collection , wh*le Public 
Space captures the use of the building for other t. .an library functions* Ve 
have also created a catch* all cost center called Other Programs. This cost 
center captures the functions and costs of all other programs which have not 
been attributed to the other six cost centers. 

All but two of the cost centers provide services directly to library patrons. 
Other Reference and Collection Maintenance represent programs whose function is 
to provide intermediate inputs into all the other cost centers except Other 
Programs. 45 To reflect this concept, in a later chapter, we will shift Other 
Reference and Collection Maintenance from being columns, or cost centers, to 
being rows, or item costs. 

In order to allocate the costs of Other Reference and Collection Maintenance to 
the other cost centers, we had to decide how much the five other centers use the 
"outputs" of these two cost centers. Defining these outputs and determining how 
much the other programs use them raise a number of conceptual and accounting 
problems. In dealing with these issues, we found iu necessary to go beyond the 
standard accounting practices, especially in our treatment of the collection 
maintenance cost center. Below, we describe the functions of the seven cost 
centers, and discuss in detail our treatment of the collection under the Collec- 



"When a cost center is intended to generate net revenue over costs, it is 
called a profit center. Generating revenue is not part of the mission of either 
library, so the term cost center will be v«,ed here. 

45 In fact, in NPL Central 10% of reference costs are allocated to Other 
Programs. See discussion in Chapter 7.3. 
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tion Maintenance co".t center. Our approach to defining and allocating the 
outputs of Other Re erence and Collection Maintenance is described in the two 
subsequent chapters. 

(1) Question H*ndlln v 

Question handling is one of the four reference functions and is the main focus 
of our effort to cost " supplemental " reference. In our cost finding model, we 
collapse the three remaining reference functions into a single category we call 
Other Reference. This approach ensures that the question handling function is 
costed separately from these other reference functions. 

m Other Rafarenca 

Other Reference includes three reference functions : developing specialized 
resources, education and training (of reference staff), and quality control. 
Staff at both libraries state that question handling cannot be performed effec- 
tively without drawing on products and services produced by this Other Reference 
cost center. We agree with this perception and it is therefore defined as one 
of the cost centers in the program budget. 

As we said above, we view this cost center as providing a service which is an 
intermediate input supporting the Question Handling cost center. The interme- 
diate service includes the preparation of bibliographies, union lists, informa- 
tion files, as well as the selection by reference staff of materials for collec- 
tion development. These activities all support the question handling function 
and enable reference librarians to handle questions more effectively. 

(3) Intarllhrarv Loan (ILL1 / Photocopying 

Services provided by this cost center combine two functions: ILL and photocopy- 
ing of materials. We use the term photocopying broadly to include the provision 
of a surrogate for an item in the collection. As discussed in an earlier chap- 
ter, photocopying is so integral to the ILL process that we view it as part of 
ILL. For example, items which do not circulate and therefore cannot be loaned 
can be photocopied and provided to a requesting library. Excluded from this 
cost center are requests for subject ILLs which involve mediation by a reference 
librarian. Such requests would be considered part of question handling. 

(4) Collection Mmintananca 

The Collection Maintenance cost center handles all aspects of the care and feed- 
ing of the library's major asse" -- its collection. The collection includes 
monographs, serials, microforms, audio visual materials, and CD ROM. The con- 
cept of collection maintenance brings together a number of functions and line 
item costs which are usually scattered across different organizational units in 
a library, such as: 
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ordering; 

acquisitions (both new, standing orders, and replacements); 
processing; 

cataloging (including OCLC) ; 
retrospective conversion; 
first -time shelving; 
binding; 

weeding (deselecting, deaccessioning and withdrawals); 

preserving; 

repairing; 

shelf reading; 

off -site storage; and 

on-site housing. 

As is evident from the list of activities above, we use the term "maintenance" 
very broadly when we refer to the functions of this cost center. The concept 
of collection maintenance, as used here, is not to be confused with the indirect 
costs of overall maintenance of the physical plant. Indirect staff costs of 
maintaining the overall physical plant appear in the tables which follows, as 
a row called Other Labor. The indirect costs of maintenance supplies and 
contract services, appear in a row called Materials and Services. 

A library's collection represents a major part of its "capital stock." Capital 
stock usually refers to capital goods, such as plant, equipment, and other 
productive resources held by an organization. A library collection, however, 
presents special problems whjn treated as a capital good. The collection 
provides an annual flow of services which have to be given a dollar value on an 
annual basis. In principle, the accounting problem is similar to that of 
costing the flow of services from any capital good. 

For example, an owner -occupied house provides "housing services" whose dollar 
value can be computed two different ways. First, one can estimate the imputed 
rental value of the house. What would it cost per year to rent an equivalent 
house? While feasible for housing, where the rental market is well developed, 
this approach does not apply to libraries as there is no rental market in entire 
library collections. 46 

A second approach is to estimate the dollar value of the capital stock embodied 
in the house which is "used up" or "depreciated" in a year, This depreciation 
charge, plus all maintenance costs such as painting and repairs, would provide 
a measure of the dollar cost of the housing services actually incurred annually 
by the owner -occupant. The idea behind this second approach is that the capital 
value of the house is to be amortized over its useful life, setting aside a de- 
preciation charge that will be enough to buy an equivalent house when the 
existing one wears out. Alternatively, the amortization charge can be seen as 



46 Many public libraries do maintain small rental collections of best sellers 
which are selected from "plans," provided by companies such as McNaughton Book 
Services, a division of Brodart Company. 
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providing resources required to maintain the house so that it can provide the 
same flow of housing services forever. 



The problem with the second approach is that it is difficult to estimate the 
correct depreciation change. Tax accountants assign a useful life to a capital 
good in years, and then assume it will wear out or depreciate according to some 
simple formula (e.g., a fixed share per year). For a building with a life of 
20 years, this approach would assign a depreciation charge of 1/20 of the orig- 
inal purchase price per year. A major problem with this accounting procedure 
is that it does not take into account price changes over time. When prices rise 
over time, the depreciation charges calculated this way will not set aside 
enough money to buy a new house at the end of *ne useful life of the current 
house. An alternative is to revalue the house every year, estimating its 
current market value, and then charge depreciation against the new value. 
While this second approach represents standard accounting practice (although 
not for tax purposes), it has severe problems when applied to a library. We 
can estimate the original cost of the current collection, but it is very dif- 
ficult to estimate its current dollar value. Again, there is no market standard 
to use --entire library collections are not sold that often. 

One approach might be to use replacement value, but that raises other problems 
since many titles in a large library collection are out of print and are no 
longer available on any market. If out of print titles are available, they are 
often very expensive when purchased in the reprint or second hand markets. Fur- 
thermore, the purchase price is only part of the cost of adding an item to the 
collection. The combined cost of selecting, ordering, cataloging, processing, 
and first-time shelving is significantly greater than the original purchase 
price of the item. The valuation issue is very important because the differ- 
ences in total dollar value of the collection under the alternative valuation 
approaches are huge. 

Our solution to this problem is to go back to fundamentals. The idea behind 
treating a capital good in a special way is the recognition that it yields a 
flow of services over time, a flow which must be valued in dollar terms. A li- 
brary collection, however, is not comparable to a machine that wears out or 
becomes obsolete over time. 

In order to generate the same flow of services, a library collection must be 
constantly weeded and replenished. Titles must be replaced, rebound, preserved, 
and repaired and new titles must be selected, ordered, processed and cataloged. 
As the list of activities above indicates, our collection maintenance cost 
center handles all the activities associated in any way with providing the 
services of the library collection to the other functional units in the library. 

This cost center can be seen as generating an output called "collection ser- 
vices." It uses the library's collection of books and other materials, but it 
also provides a wide variety of "collection maintenance" services required to 
make that collection usable by the library staff and by the public. As we 
indicated above, our cost finding model will allocate these "collection ser- 
vices" as an intermediate input used by other cost centers in the library. The 
total annual budget of this cost center measures the costs of maintaining a flow 
of "collection services" to other units in the library. 
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A difficulty with our approach is the treatment of new acquisitions. If the 
collection is a capital jood, acquisitions should be treated as a capital in- 
vestment, analogous to buying new r achinery. We, however, treat all acquisi- 
tions as an annual cost which we charge to the collection maintenance cost 
center. We take this approach because we view annual acquisitions as "re- 
placement investment" which offsets reductions in the collection that occur 
through weeding, loss, theft, damage, and wear. 

Our assumption is that the budget of the Collection Maintenance cost center 
suffices to proviae collection services to the library that year and to maintain 
the ability of the collection to be used in the same way the next year. Even 
though new items are added and old ones discarded, the collection provides the 
same level of services. Implicitly, we are assuming that the overall size of 
the collection is not changing significantly. 

In a period in which the collection size expands significantly, our approach 
would overestimate the value of the collection services provided by the cost 
center, since we include investment for expansion in the current annual budget. 
Similarly, if the collection shrinks, then our approach will underestimate the 
value of collection services being provided. Given the mature status of the 
collections at NPL and the BL&R, and the relative stability of their acquisi- 
tions budgets in recent years, our approach is sound. In a large library, even 
in a period of expansion, the expansion investment component would likely be 
small compared to the replacement component. 

If a library's collection were changing significantly, it would still be feas- 
ible to estimate separately the replacement and the expansion investment. Over 
time, with data on collection size, it would be feasible to estimate what part 
of the budget of the cost center is devoted to investment for collection expan- 
sion. One could then adjust the estimate of the annual dollar value of collec- 
tion services by deducting all of the costs associated with expansion investment 
component. 

C5\ Circulation/In-House Use 

Circulation is & service which involves loaning library materials to individu- 
als who cose into the library to borrow them. NPL, for example, loans books, 
magazines, recordings, maps, video cassettes, pictures, art slides, pamphlets, 
16mm films, and computers. The Circulation cost center also includes services 
relating to "in-house" use of the collection. Therefore the Circulation cost 
center includes functions which support the use of the collection by the public, 
whether material is charged out or used in-house. For example, it provides a 
circulation system which delivers "collection services" to library clientele and 
performs an inventory control function at the same time. 

Direct labor costs include the loaded salaries of the circulation staff and the 
shelving staff, minus first time shelving costs which are allocable to the 
Collection Maintenance cost center. In the future, it would probably be appro- 
priate to allocate a percentage of reference staff time to this cost center as 
well. During the course of any given day, reference librarians will spend time 
explaining to users the rules and procedures governing the library and its 
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collections and services, and providing directional assistance Our survey, 
however, did not identify specifically how much time was spent performing this 
function, which ideally should be handled by circulation staff, but inevitably 
often comes to the reference desk. 

(61 Other Programs 

Other Programs is a catch-all cost center. It provides a way of accounting for 
all services offered by the library, exclusive of question handling, other 
reference, ILL/photocopying, collection maintenance, circulation, and public 
space. NPL, for example, offers storytelling sessions for children; poetry 
contests; books-by-mail for the homebound, physically handicapped, and senior 
citizens; a monthly calendar of events at the main library; a reserve service 
for notifying patrons when an item in the collection is back in circulation and 
available for loan. It offers a variety of services through the branches. All 
branch costs appear under Other Programs. Since the costs of operating the 
library for the blind and handicapped and the Access Center are unrelated to the 
BL&R's responsibilities, they also appear in this category. 

(7) PuhHc Smtri 

Public Space is the last cost center. It provides space to clientele for other 
than library- related activities. Included in the responsibilities of this cost 
center are the provision and maintenance of reading rooms, meeting rooms, and 
space devoted to equipment for use by the public such as typewriters and pay 
telephones. It can be thought of as separable from the library's primary 
function which is to serve as a library facility with library staff and library 
collections. 

For example, students often usa the library as a study hall. They may do their 
homework in the library but never draw on the library's staff or materials. For 
these students, the library affords a relatively quiet work space. Similarly, 
when outside groups book meeting rooms in the library, the professional- library 
staff and the library collections are superfluous in this case. 

Probably a small portion of reference staff salaries should be allocated to the 
Public Space cost center, in the future, because reference staff do provide 
directional assistance to the public who seek meeting rooms and other public 
facilities. Our survey, however, did not identify specifically how much time 
was spent on directional questions. 



47 The two libraries state that directional questions, relating to the 
location of public facilities, are not included in the count of questions 
received. 
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6. CREATING PROGRAM BUDGETS FOR TVO LIBRARIES 



6.1 Introduction 

Nov that we have defined the seven cost centers, the next two chapters describe 
the steps involved in transforming each library's budget from a line item budget 
into a program budget. This chapter presents, in outline form, the mechanics 
of creating those program budgets. Six summary tables for each of the two 
libraries accompany the text. Chapter 7 discusses succeeding steps involved in 
implementing the cost finding model and Chapter 8 reports the final results. 
Readers who are not concerned with the details of transforming a line item 
budget into a program budget may turn to the next chapter. 

In order to create program budgets for each of the two libraries we had to 
become thoroughly familiar with the details of each library's line item budget. 
Over a period of months, financial and programmatic staff at each library 
explained, in detail, their internal operations, their accounting conventions 
and their detailed manpower budgets. Working closely with these staff, we 
systematically examined the line items in their respective budgets in order to 
fit them into the program budget. In this painstaking way, we collectively 
translated every item in each line item budget into the program budget. 

This translation process involved a number of iterations. We created a series 
of linked spreadsheets, starting with each library's original line item budget 
(Table 1) and ending with the program budget by cost center (Table 6). Many 
intermediate tables were created in the process of refining and aggregating line 
item information. They appear in Volume II. 

We show only four intermediate summary tables here: Time and Cost Allocation of 
Surveyed Staff (Table 2); Summary Labor Budget (Table 3); Summary Materials and 
Services (Table 4); and Summary Imputed Rent Costs (Table 5). Tables 2 through 
5 allocate costs to the seven program budgets. Tabj.es for NFL are named NJL1- 
1 to 6. Tables for NJSL are named NJL2-1 to 6. 

Table 1 for each library presents a summary of their respective line item bud- 
gets. These two tables are very close to the original versions used by the two 
libraries for their own reporting purposes. Note that the NFL budget is for 
calendar year 1988 and has six months of overlap with NJSL's fiscal year 1987 
budget. We used NPL's 1988 budget because it was the first year in which NFL 
used their new Mod 5 budgec. For our purposes, the Mod 5 budget was vastly 
superior to their earlier approach. The Mod 5 budget provides separate budgets 
for each of the administrative units at NFL, which made our task of translation 
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much easier 48 . The NJSL budget is organized by funding source rather than by 
function, which made the job of translation much more difficult. 49 

Creating a cost finding model is part art and part science. In consultation 
with the financial staff and members of the Working Group we made a series of 
decisions regarding how to allocate costs at NFL and the NJSL library to each 
of the seven cost centers. Our strategy was first to identify and allocate 
all costs which could be directly allocated to one of the cost centers. Then, 
ve allocated all remaining indirect costs according to a simple rule: allocate 
according to the shares of the total costs of the "directly allocated labor. " 
As ve note below, the amount of such indirect labor costs was a small share of 
the total labor costs. 

This chapter summarizes our approach to allocating all the costs of labor, ma- 
terials and services, and imputed rent among the seven cost centers. The next 
chapter takes two of the cost centers Collection Maintenance and Other Ref- 
erence -- and converts them into cost categories which are, in turn, allocated 
to the remaining cost centers. 



6.2 Labor Costs 

The largest cost of operating any library is the cost of staff. The share of 
labor costs at NPL and NJSL are virtually identical, 63.7% and 63.6% respec- 
tively (Table 6). Consequently, determining loaded labor costs and allocating 
these costs is an important step. Our initial concern was to arrive at the cost 
of productive work days of those staff who are directly associated with the 
delivery of question handling, other reference, and ILL/photocopying service. 

To do so, we first asked managers in each of the two libraries to identify these 
staff members. We then asked each staff member to complete a survey form in 
which they described how they spent their work time over the course of a typical 
week (see Chapter 4.2 for a description of the survey instrument). Surveyed 
staff included full-time and part-time staff at all levels. Managers, profes- 
sionals, and support staff who were directly involved in the provision of one 
or more of these functions are included. Surveyed staff at NPL represented 
29.5% of total labor costs, and 33.8% at NJSL (Table 3). The results of the 
survey are summarized in Table 2 for each library. 



4a Tom Banker, former Acting Director of NPL, created the Nod 5 budget in 
1987. It creates cost centers or programs for 21 units in the library. Costs 
associated with each unit are tracked monthly and annually. Since 1988 was the 
first full year of implementation of Nod 5, we work with data from that year. 

40 In addition to working with NJSL's line item budget for FY 1988, we used 
the NJSL tables entitled "Minor Object Detail by Program Class" and their 
companion personnel budget entitled "Salary Detail." The latter reports budgeted 
annual salaries for each employee. We needed both documents in order to 
translate the line item budget into the program budget. 
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Work Davs of Survsvad Staff 



To arrive at the number of productive work days for each surveyed staff member, 
we applied the following formula: 

0 We assume 6.5 productive work hours per day, or 32.5 productive work 
hours per week, which is based on a 7 hour work day, with 30 minutes for 
breaks at each of the two libraries. This is a generous assumption, since 
industry estimates for the labor force suggest that office workers spend 
considerably less than this time working. Tor lack of concrete data, 
however, we assume that the surveyed staff are a dedicated hard-working 
group. 

0 Accounting for holidays, the work year in both libraries, for full-time 
staff, consists of 244 working days. 

0 We then deduct the number of earned vacation days reported by each sur- 
veyed staff member from the annual number of work days. In a few cases, 
when data on the number of earned vacation days are not reported, we 
estimate the number of vacation days earned by using the staff member's 
job classification category to determine the number. 

0 Since we did not have data on sick leave or personal days taken by 
surveyed staff in either library, we could not adjust the number of work 
days to reflect this loss of productive work days. Consequently, we are 
once again overly optimistic in our calculation of productive work time. 
In a future costing exercise, it would be useful to collect this informa- 
tion. 



Loaded Cost of Surveyed Staff 

To arrive at the loaded cost of surveyed staff, the costs of employer contribu- 
tions to total benefits, including social security, health insurance, and 
retirement pensions, were added to the base salaries of surveyed staff. 90 

0 For surveyed staff, estimates of these benefit costs were made for each 
individual . 

0 Most of these benefit costs are paid by nne parent organization of each 
library (the State or City government) and therefore do not appear in 
either library's line item budget. We adjust their line item budgets to 
include the costs of benefits paid by the parent organization. 

Once we calculate the loaded cost of each surveyed staff member, we then allo- 
cate these loaded costs to the seven cost centers according to the time alloca- 
tion shares each staff member reported on the survey form. In other words, if 



30 At NPL, some of the staff contribute to social security while others 
contribute to a city pension fund. 
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a staff member reports spending 25% of her time on question handling, 50% on 
other reference, and 25% on collection maintenance, then her time is converted 
into loaded labor costs and is allocated to these three cost centers according 
to the amount of time she estimates spending on each. 

Table 2 summarizes the time and cost allocations made for surveyed staff. The 
time spent on reference function #1 ("question handling") is allocated to the 
Question Handling cost center. Time spent on reference functions #2-9 is allo- 
cated to the Other Reference cost center. Time spent on non- reference functions 
is allocated to tie remaining cost centers. 51 Table 2 also provides information 
on time spent on supplemental reference functions. These data are discussed in 
the next chapter. 

Overall, surveyed staff accounted for 30-34% of total labor costs in the two 
libraries. Furthermore, when the labor costs of Question Handling, Other Ref- 
erence, and ILL/Photocopying are combined, the surveyed staff account for much 
higher shares of the total labor coats: 87.0% for NPL and 77.6% for NJSL. 
Clearly, the survey has succeeded in capturing the significant labor costs 
associated with those functions which are the focus of the study. 

i^aded Cost of Qthar L*W 

We refer to all remaining staff as "other labor," in order to differentiate them 
from those staff we surveyed. To arrive at the loaded cost of "other labor," 
the costs of employer contributions to benefits such as social security, health 
insurance, and retirement pensions are added to the base salaries of other labor 
using average benefit rates. 

0 Whenever we can directly assign "other labor" -- whether individual 
staff members or units of staff members to one of the seven cost 
centers, we do so. We refer to staff costs which are directly assigned 
as "directly allocated labor." 

0 To arrive at the total cost of directly allocated labor in each cost 
center, we add "other labor" costs to the costs of surveyed staff, cost 
On average, these directly allocated "other labor" represent 57.8% and 
51.7% at NPL and NJSL respectively. When surveyed staff costs are added, 
we are able to allocate directly 87.3% and 85.5% of the total labor 
budget at NPL and NJSL. 

0 The remaining "other labor" costs are composed of indirect labor costs 
of library administration and "overhead" staff, which includes maintenance 
and security. 52 These "other labor" costs represent 12.7% and 14.5% of the 
total labor budget at NPL and NJSL respectively. 



51 Time spent on "other duties" was allocated to Other Programs. 

52 At NJSL, only administrative labor are counted as indirect labor. 
Security and maintenance functions are provided by the State and are not included 
in the library's budget. 
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0 We allocate these indirect "other labor" costs across cost centers using 
the following rule: allocate all indirect "other labor" costs according 
to the shares of the total costs of the "directly allocated labor." These 
percentage shares appear in Table 3 for each library. 

Note that for NPL, the labor costs of staff associated with the physical plant 
includes maintenance and security staff. NJSL, however, does not pay for these 
services and was unable to impute a salary for the maintenance and security ser- 
vices paid for by the State. The fact that NJSL has not been able to impute a 
cost for security is not serious, given the fact that NJSL has only one security 
guard on duty. For Central NPL, security is a much bigger problem and there is 
a significant line item cost for security guards in the Mod 5 budget. 



6.3 Costs of Materials and Services 

As we stated in the previous chapter, this cost category summarizes two subcate- 
gories of costs: materials and supplies and the costs of purchased services. 
A number of intermediate tables, which are not shown here, identify and allocate 
a wide range of line items which belong to one of the two subcategories. Tables 
NJL1-4 and NJL2-4 give the aggregates. 

Ve separate acquisitions from materials and services costs and allocate this 
cost directly to the cost centers. 93 Acquisitions represents 42.7% of total 
materials and services costs for NPL, and 38.3% for NJSL. Ve also separate out 
rent. Since neither library pays directly for the cost of housing the staff and 
collections, we impute a dollar value to rent and show it as a separate line 
item in the program budget. It is discussed in the next section. 

"Other direct" costs represent those costs we are able to allocate directly to 
cost centers. Included in this line item are data processing services, such as 
the cost of using OCLC, and the costs of online searching costs of commercial 
databases. We succeed in allocating directly many more of the costs of materi- 
als and services at NPL (33.9%) than at NJSL (14.4%) because of breakdown given 
in the Mod 5 budget. 

Ve treat the remaining costs, which are not directly allocated, as overhead or 
"indirect" costs. Costs in this category include some materials and supplies, 
such as fuel and maintenance supplies; and purchased services provided by ex- 
ternal sources, such as legal, accounting, engineering, architectural, insur- 
ance, and utilities. 

Ve allocate these indirect costs I' ~ plying the rule we used above to allocate 
the indirect costs of "other laboi ' ; that is , these indirect materials and 
services costs are spread in proportion to the shares of directly allocated 
labor costs. At NPL, we are able to allocate directly all but 23.4% of the 
materials and services costs as overhead or indirect co3ts, while at NJSL nearly 
half (47.3%) appear as indirect costs. 



"The Public Space cost center, as noted in the previous chapter, does not 
draw on the collection in the delivery of services. 
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6.4 Imputed Rent Costs 



Rent usually does not appear as a line item in library budgets because librar- 
ies do not usually pay directly for space. Rent is usually treated as an in- 
kind contribution by the parent organization. Such is the case for both NPL 
and NJSL. In order to capture all the costs which go into the delivery of ser- 
vices by Central NPL and the BL&R, however, we impute a rent for the space in 
both facilities. The imputed rent cost implicitly takes account of building 
depreciation costs, a cost which should appear in an operating budget. 34 

We used Black's Office L^aing Guide to determine the rate for rental office 
space in NPL's and NJSL's neighborhoods. 55 "Rentable space" is defined by 
Black's as the interior space, exclusive of toilets, elevators, corridors, 
pillars, and space used for electrical and other services. For both Newark and 
Trenton, we value rentable space above grade at $15 a square foot. We value 
below grade space at less than half the value of above grade space, or $7 a 
square foot. 

We then asked staff in each library to provide floor plans and to measure the 
physical space used by each of the departments and services in each of the two 
libraries.* 6 Off -site storage space, used to house portions of the collection, 
was included in the calculation, as was the Business Library, a separate facili- 
ty on Commerce Street in Newark. 57 Based on drawings and measurements provided 
by staff, we calculate that there are 115,068 square feet of rentable space at 
NPL. The total imputed value of this rentable space is $1,474,400, or an 
average of $12.83 per square foot. 



3 Depreciation on capital equipment does not appear in our program budgets, 
because neither library is able to provide information on the total costs of 
equipment at the time of purchase. 

55 Black's Of fice Leasing Guide . Winter 88: Northern New Jersey Office Space 
Market. Black's Guide Inc. A Division of McGraw Hill Information Systems, Co. 
Redbank, New Jersey, 1988. 

50 NFL has gone through a number of reorganizations and renovations in recent 
years, and existing floor plans were too outdated to be useful. Joe Casale, 
Principal Librarian, Acquisitions Division, spent a great deal of time drawing 
rough floor plans to scale for us and identifying how the space is currently 
used. The main building occupies six floors, two of which are subbasement. 
Together, they represent 88,240 square feet of rentable space. In addition, 
adjacent to the main building, the three story maintenance building occupies 
14,550 square feet of rental space. 

57 The Newark E veninf News occupies 2,619 square foot of a warehouse off- 
site and stored reference materials are housed at the Vailsburg and North End 
branches. Together, these two collections occupy 1,315 square feet. The Busi- 
ness Library occupies 8,960 square feet of rentable space. 
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NJSL recently updated Its floor plans because It architects handling their ren- 
ovation and construction projects needed current floor plans. For NJSL, ve 
impute a value of $915,300 to 75,207 square feet of rentable space, which is 
all in one building on State Street in Trenton. The average rent is $12.17 a 
square foot. 

We then translate the space designated for NPL and NJSL departments and services 
into space belonging to the seven cost centers. 58 This activity is comparable 
to transforming the line item budget into a program budget. Whenever ve can 
directly allocate rental space to one or more of the seven cost centers, ve do 
so. As Table 5 shovs, ve are able to directly allocate 78.7% of space at NPL 
and 81.7% at NJSL, vhich represents an imputed direct rent cost of $1,159,900 
and $748,200 respectively. 

Space that ve are unable to allocate directly to the seven cost centers is 
treated as indirect or overhead space. It is allocated to cost centers using 
the allocation rule above; that is, according to shares of the directly allo- 
cated labor costs. Included in this category of overhead space is space used 
for administration and staff lounges. We spread less than one quarter of total 
rental space library- vide for each of the two libraries. NPL's indirect space 
amounts to 21.3% for an imputed indirect rent of $314,500 and NJSL's is 18.3%, 
or $167,100. 



6.5 Creating a Program Budget 

At this point, we have created an program budget for each of the two libraries. 
Table 6 pulls together the seven cost categories discussed above. The rows in 
Table 6 are: "total labor" (which is broken down into "surveyed staff" and 
"other labor"), "materials and services," "imputed rent," and "total cost" of 
each ccst center. A final row and column gives the composition of total costs 
by rows and columns. To facilitate comparison, the two percent composition rows 
are brought together in Table 6.1 below. 

Each library's line item budget is fully allocated in this program budget. In- 
deed, as ve indicated above, we expanded each library's line item budget to 
include costs for which the library do^s not pay directly, such as staff bene- 
fits and imputed rent. The following table shows the percentage shares of the 
total program budget which are allocated to each of the seven cost centers. 

When comparing the total costs for each of the cost centers at NPL and NJSL, it 
is intriguing to see the similarity in composition of the two program budgets. 
This similarity is particularly surprising because NPL and NJSL differ in their 
missions, size of staff, collections, and physical plant. NPL is a public 
library with a large staff, large collections, and a large building. NJSL is 



"Oliver Gillock, Coordinator of Library Planning and Development of the 
NJSL, provided information on how the space is being currently allocated to staff 
and services. We created a number of intermediate tables in the process of al- 
locating the square footage to the seven cost centers in each library. These 
tables appear in Volume II. 
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TaDle 6-1: Program Budgets for NPL and NJSL 
(Percentage Shares by Program) 

Question Other ILL/ Collect. Circ/ Other Public 
Handling Rcf Photo Maint , inhouse Pro g1 Space Total 

NPL 7.1 6.6 2.6 44.5 5.2 31.2 2.8 100.0% 

NJSL 7.1 8.2 4.9 33.1 1.4 44.0 1.4 100.0% 

Source: Tables NJL1-6 and NJL2-6, for NPL and NJSL respectively. 



a special library with a relatively small staff and building, but with some very 
large collections. These program budgets provide the foundation for the analysis 
in the next chapter. 
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NJL1-1: l'na It am Budgat, NFL 
< 31000s) 

Unit: 







Olractor Buainaaa Dvlpont 


Ext am a 1 Graphics PhyalcalTach aarv 




Catagory 


(11) 


(21-24) 


(31) 


(32) 


(33) 


(41-43) 


(31) 


1 
1 


Salarlaa rad wagaa 


102233 


298808 


42109 


61286 


73723 


690793 


63569 


2 


Ovartiaa and ralaaa 


21000 


6000 


2300 


0 


0 


60000 


13000 


3 


Othar pay 


0 


280000 


0 


o 


o 


o 


o 


4 


Subtotal: paraonnal 


123233 


384808 


44609 


61266 


73723 


730793 


78S69 


3 


Xnauranca bcaflta (90) 


10669 


31378 


3934 


3403 


6679 


66217 


6930 


6 


Total labor coata 


134102 


636386 


48543 


66691 


82402 


817010 


8S499 


7 


Utllltlaa 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


143000 


0 


8 


Data procssslng 


0 


10000 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


Education/ training 


26000 


2330 


17000 


0 


0 


2330 


3030 


10 


Oth ar aarvlcaa 


0 


243000 


0 


0 


10000 


149300 


0 


11 


Subtotal: aarvlcaa 


26000 


233330 


17000 


0 


10000 


297030 


3030 


12 


doors / puDiic st iona 


96S0 


0 


0 


0 


o 


0 


0 


13 


tuai 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


33000 


0 


14 


Othar aatarlala/auppllaa 


0 


63000 


0 


0 


23300 


76800 


0 


IS 


Subtotal: natariaia 


9650 


63000 


0 


0 


23300 


131800 


0 


16 


subtotal w/o bcnatlta 


1S8883 


903338 


61609 


61286 


109023 


1179643 


81619 


1/ 


Equipaant purchaaa 


0 


138014 


0 


0 


0 


10000 


0 


18 


Total w/o banaflta 


1S8883 


1061372 


61609 


61286 


109023 


1169643 


81619 


19 


Total with oanaiita 


169752 


1112930 


63343 


66691 


113702 


12*3860 


88349 






Ac quilt 


Bindary 


Catalog 


Clrcul 


Cant lib 


Support 


Arta 




blbl xy 


(32) 


(33) 


(34) 


(33) 


(61) 


(62) 


(63) 




saxariaa ana wagaa 


2335*5 


73987 


289642 


227708 


61732 


301446 


233399 


2 


Ovartiaa and ralaaa 


0 


0 


0 


0 


30000 


0 


0 


3 


Othar pay 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




Subtotal: paraonnal 


233343 


73987 


289642 


227706 


131732 


301446 


233399 


S 


Xnauranca banaflta (90) 


20398 


6702 


23343 


20063 


11620 


26386 


20761 


6 


Total labor coata 


254143 


82669 


313167 


247791 


143372 


328032 


236160 


7 


UtlUtlaa 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


8 


Data procaaalng 


/3U00 


A 


CAAAA 


A 
0 


YAAAA 
70000 


0 


0 


9 


Sduc at ion / tr ainina 


0 


0 


0 


0 


13730 


0 


0 


10 


Othar aarvlcaa 


0 


40000 


0 


0 


0 


23000 


0 


11 


Subtotal: aarvlcaa 


73000 


40000 


30000 


0 


83730 


23000 


0 


12 


Book a /pub lie at lona 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


14473 


33073 


13 


fual 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


It 


Othar aatarlala/auppllaa 


0 


2300 


0 


0 


0 


0 


n 


IS 


Subtotal: aatarlala 


0 


2300 


0 


0 


0 


14473 


330/3 


16 


Subtotal w/o banaflta 


308343 


118487 


339642 


227708 


213302 


340921 


2884. 


17 


Equipaant purchaaa 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




18 


Total w/o banafi&a 


306343 


118487 


339642 


227708 


213302 


340921 


2884 74 


19 


Total with banaflta 


329143 


123189 


363187 


247791 


227122 


367307 


309233 




HJL1-1: Una Itan Budgat, HF1, cont. 
(31000s) 







Sc lane as 


Huonti 


Butlnatt Haw Jar 


Popular 


Branehat 


Row 




Category 


(64) 


(83) 


(66) 


(67) 


(C6) 


(71-63) 


Totala 


1 


Salarlaa and wags* 


201611 


216963 


233277 


241966 


348863 


1194200 


3217102 


2 


Ovartina and raiaaa 


0 


0 


n 
u 


u 


0 


23229 


177729 


3 


Othar pay 


o 


o 


0 


0 


0 


Q 


ojinnnn 


4 


Subtotal: paraonnai 


201611 


216963 


f f 




346663 


1217429 


3674631 


3 


Tniurinei hanftfifc.* (0^) 


17799 


19137 


20374 


21341 




1 07171 
1U f Of 3 


3UU3UU 


a 


Total labor eoata 


219610 


236122 


941A41 

6JJOJ1 


9 Ann 7 


379631 


1324602 


6173331 


7 


Utilltiaa 


0 


0 


n 




0 


66030 


231030 


a 


nt»t Drocaaaim 


o 


o 


0 


0 


u 


ininn 


91 sinn 

4ljJUU 


9 


Bdue a tlon/ tr alnlng 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


8200 


73X00 


10 


Othar aaxvleaa 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


26000 


493300 


11 


Subtotal: aarvleaa 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


132330 


1014930 


12 


Book* /public atlona 


164030 


133100 


113600 


38600 


130273 


303973 


963C00 


13 


fual 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


15500 


70300 


14 


Othar aatarlala/auppllaa 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


163600 


IS 


Subtotal: mat aria la 


164030 


133100 


113800 


36600 


130273 


319473 


1201100 


16 


Subtotal w/o banaflta 


363661 


332063 


349077 


280366 


479136 


1669434 


7690661 


17 


Iqulpaant purehaaa 


0 


0 


23000 


0 


0 


0 


193014 


18 


Total w/o banaflta 


363661 


332083 


374077 


280366 


479138 


1669434 


6063693 


19 


Total with banaflta 


363680 


371222 


394631 


301907 


309906 


1776627 


6364393 



Sourea: Tha Mod 3 budgat for Ifawark Public library, ealandar yaar 1966. 
Hotaa : 

Tha coluan nunbara ara unit nuabara froai tha Mod 3 budgat. Aa no tad, aoaa unit a hava baan 
aggragatad. In particular, tha budgata for all tha branchaa hava baan conblnad. 

M Znauranca banaflta** (row 3) ara glvan a ipaclal budgat nuabar (90) In tha MOO -5 budgat. 
Wa hava alloc a tad than aa a row, u-lng tha avaraga markup (6.61) on total paraonnal coata. 
Thua, row 16 ("Total w/o banaflta") raconcllaa with tha Mod 3 unit totala. Not a that thaaa 
lnauranca banaflta account for only part of tha total banaflta racalvad by workara. Othar 
banaflta ara paid out of tha city budgat. 
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Table NJL1-2: Time and Cost Allocation of Surveyed Staff, NPL Central 

Total Percent Percent 
dollars shares: Total shares: Cost per 
( $1 , 000s ) dollars days days hour 



All Activities 

Reference functions: 



1. Question handling 


564 


0 


29 


2% 


3798 


0 


24 


.1% 


$22.84 


2 Develoo resources 


216 


3 


il 


2 


1594 


5 


10 


.1 


20.87 


3. Education/training 


48 


2 


2 


5 


308 


3 


2 


.0 


24.03 


4. Management 


122 


3 


6 


3 


704 


0 


4 


.5 


26.72 


5. Special projects 


122 


3 


6 


3 


187 


6 


1 


.2 


23.38 


6 . Consulting 


35 


2 


1 


8 


229 


3 


1 


.5 


23.62 


7. Data work 


26 


5 


1 


4 


167 


0 


1 


1 


24.45 


8. ILL reference 


19 


0 


1 


0 


145 


8 


0 


9 


20.08 


9. Reference related 


28. 


1 


1 


5 


226 


5 


1 


4 


19.08 


Subtotal/average 


1088. 


0 


56 


3% 


7361 


0 


46 


7% 


$22.74 


Non- reference functions 




















ILL/photocopying 


189. 


2 


9 


8 


1814. 


5 


11 


5 


16.04 


Collection maintenance 


434. 


9 


22 


5 


4427 


1 


28 


1 


15.11 


Circulation 


91. 


2 


4 


7 


1001. 


0 


6 


4 


14.02 


Other duties 


129. 


2 


6 


7 


1145. 


4 


7 


3 


17.35 


Subtotal/average 


844. 


5 


43 


7% 


8388. 


1 


53 


3% 


$15.49 


Total/average 


1932. 


5 


100. 


0% 


15749. 


C 


100 


0% 


$18.88 



.... Supplemental Reference Functions 

Supplemental : 



1. Question handling 


117 


2 


41 


7% 


804 


2 


41 


3% 


$22.42 


2. Develop resources 


71 


1 


25 


3 


547 


3 


28 


1% 


19.98 


3 . Education/training 


16 


7 


6 


0 


116 


9 


6 


0% 


22.04 


4. Management 


36 


9 


13 


1 


213 


7 


11 


0% 


18.88 


5. Special projects 


2. 


2 


0 


8 


15 


0 


0 


8% 


22.50 


6. Consulting 


14 


6 


5 


2 


92 


7 


4 


8% 


24.17 


7. Data work 


7 


5 


2 


7 


48 


0 


2 


5% 


24.13 


8. ILL reference 


6 


2 


2 


2 


42 


9 


2 


.2% 


22.25 


9. Reference related 


3 


5 


3 


0 


65 


6 


3 


.4% 


19.96 


Total/average 


280 


9 


100 


.0% 


1946 


4 


100 


.0% 


$22.20 
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TabU NJL1-3: Sunswry Labor Budget. NFL 
(31000a) 



Category 



Quaition Othar ILL/ Collact. Circ/ Othar Public 
handling raf photo saint. inhouia prgms specs 

<1> «) O) <♦> (5) (6) (7) 



Total Parcant 
(8) iharai 



Surveyed staff (51-67) 964.0 924.1 189.2 434.9 

Graphics staff (33) 37 / 

Collection staff (91-94,68) Q89« 
Circulation staff (99) 
Othar ataff (71-89) 

Physical diract (41-43) 3.4 473.9 

Subtotal, diract 964.0 924.1 194.6 1931.3 

Parcant shares, subtotal 9.9Z 9.2Z 3.42 33.72 



91.2 

297.7 
20.3 
369.3 
6.92 



129.2 
37.2 



1878.2 
26.4 

2070.9 

36.21 



70.9 
70.9 
1.22 



1932.9 
74.3 
969.4 
297.7 

1878.2 
996.6 

9729.0 

100.02 



Physical overhead (41-43) 


16.4 


19.2 


9.7 


96.1 


10.7 


60.1 


2.1 


166.2 


Overhead (11-32) 


69.3 


60.7 


22.9 


223.7 


42.8 


239.9 


8.2 


663.1 


Subtotal, indirect 


81.7 


79.9 


28.2 


276.8 


93.9 


300.0 


10.3 


829.3 


Total 


649.7 


600.0 


222.8 


2211.0 


422.6 


2370.9 


81.1 


6994.3 


Percent sharee 


9.92 


9.22 


3.42 


33.72 


6.92 


36.22 


1.22 


100.02 



29.92 
1.12 

19.02 
3.92 

28.72 
9.12 

87.32 



2.52 
10.22 

12.72 

100.02 



Notes : 

The nunboro in the row hoadingo are the unxw msabors frosj the Mod 9 budget. 



Table HJL1-4: Si si e r y Mater iale and Servicee, NFL 
(61000a) 



Category 


Question 
handling 

(1) 


Other 
ref 

(2) 


ILL/ 
photo 

(3) 


Collect. 
BMlnt. 
(4) 


Circ/ 
inhouae 

(9) 


Othar 
prgrsu 

(6) 


Public 
space 

(7) 


Total 
(6) 


Percent 
sharee 


Acquis it lone 
Other direct 
Indirect 


0.0 
0.0 
92.1 


0.0 
0.0 
46.4 


0.0 
3.0 
18.0 


661.0 
933.9 
176.4 


0.0 
11.4 
34.1 


304.0 
179.9 
191.3 


0.0 
39.8 
6.9 


969.0 
767.3 
928.7 


42.72 
33.92 
23.42 


Total 


92.1 


46.4 


21.0 


1372.9 


49.9 


674.6 


46.4 


2261.1 


100.02 


Percent sharee 


2.32 


2.12 


0.92 


60.72 


2.02 


29.82 


2.12 


100.02 
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Tab la MJI/i.-5: Summary Ioputad Rant Coat a, HPL 
(SlOOOa) 





Quaation 


Othac 


ILL/ 


Collact. 


Cite/ 


Othac 


Public 








handling 


raf 


photo 


aalnt. 


inhouaa 


prgrma 


apaca 


Total 


Pace ant 


Catagory 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


<4> 


(3) 


(6) 


(7) 


(6) 


ahacaa 


Spaca, dlxact 






12.2 


886.7 


46.0 


34.7 


160.3 


1139.9 


78. 7X 


Spaca, indlract 


31.0 


26.8 


10.7 


106.1 


20.3 


113.8 


3.9 


314.3 


21. 3X 


Total cant 


31.0 


28.8 


22.9 


992.8 


66.3 


166.4 


164.2 


1474.4 


100. OX 


Parcant ahazaa 


2.1Z 


2.0Z 


1.6Z 


67. 3X 


4.5Z 


11. 4X 


11. IX 


100. OX 





Tabla HJL1-6: Program Budgat, HPL 

(81000a) 



Catagory 


Quaation 
handling 

(1) 


Othar 
raf 

(2) 


ILL/ 
photo 

(3) 


Collact. 
maint. 
(4) 


Clrc/ 
inhouaa 

(3) 


Othar 
prgma 

(6) 


Public 
apaca 

(7) 


Total 

(8) 


Parcant 
aharaa 


Survayad ataff 


364.0 


324.1 


189.2 


434.9 


91.2 


129.2 


0.0 


1932.3 


18. 8X 


Othac labor 


81.7 


73.9 


33.6 


1776.2 


331.6 


2241.7 


81.1 


4621.8 


44. 91 


Total Labor 


643.7 


600.0 


222.6 


2211.0 


422.8 


2370.9 


61.1 


6334.3 


63. 7X 


Matariala/avca 


32.1 


48.4 


21.0 


1372.9 


43.3 


674.8 


46.4 


2261.1 


22. OX 


Subtotal 


697.8 


646.4 


243.8 


3383.9 


468.3 


3043.7 


127.3 


8813.3 


83. 7X 


Imputad rant 


31.0 


29.6 


22.9 


992.8 


66.3 


168.4 


164.2 


1474.4 


14. 3 X 


Total 


728.7 


677.2 


266.7 


4376.7 


334.6 


3214.1 


291.7 


10289.7 


100. OX 


Parcant aharaa 


7. IX 


6.6X 


2.6X 


44. 3X 


3.2X 


31. 2X 


2.8X 


100. OX 
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Table HJL2-1: Line Itm Budget, HJSL 
(SlOOOe, FY 1987) 



Funding Source: 







Stata 


Federal 


Fadaral 


Total 


Stata Aid 






Coda 


Cetegory 


100 


220/1 


220/XII 


220 








12 


Selerlss 


2334 


880 


96 


738 


0 


0 


3310 


19 


Beneflto 


0 


147 


17 


184 


0 


0 


184 




Total perooimol 


2334 


807 


113 


920 


0 


0 


3474 


21-22 


Haterlele 


71 


33 


1 


38 


o 


o 


107 


23 


Acquisition* 


438 


10 


0 


10 


73 


0 


341 




SUDLOtai 


329 


43 


1 


48 


73 


0 


648 


30-39 


Sarvlcaa (not 34) 


283 


44 


0 


44 


87 


0 


396 


34 


Info Prceelng (OCLC) 


no 


0 


0 


0 


84 


0 


204 




sun total 


' 03 


44 


0 


44 


151 


0 


600 


40*43 


Halntananea 


31 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


31 


30,38 


Indirect eoata 


0 


81 


24 


103 


0 


0 


103 




Mleceilaneoue 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


30 


30 




Total opereting 


3319 


9 V? 


138 


1113 


224 


30 


4666 




Capital inpxovaaanta : 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


30 


Computer eyetcej 


132 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


132 


71-77 


Equipamt 


19 


9 


0 


9 


18 


173 


221 


80-83 


Granta 


0 


0 


229 


229 


13338 


0 


13383 


80 


Progxaamatlc grant 


0 


0 


891 


891 


0 


0 


691 


80 


L3CA Tltla II 


0 


0 


893 


893 


0 


0 


693 




Totals 


3890 


988 


1933 


2939 


13398 


203 


20432 



Source: "Minor Object Datall by Frograei Class, FY 1967.** datad 1/13/66. 
Not aa : 

The various expenditure and eouxce eodee are from the budget. 

The category "beaeflte" (code 19) ineludee only bene fit e paid for by foderelly funded progrems. 
Beneflte paid to etete funded workero are not included In the library budget. They are paid by the 
Stete. 

The "other* cohssn ineludee eodee 202. 311. 400. 401. and 390. 

The allocation of otete eld by line itesje is an eetiaete. It repreeente s speclsl ellocetlon for 
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Table NJL2-2: Time and Cost Allocation of Surveyed Staff, BL&R 



Total Percent Percent 
dollars shares: Total shares: Cost per 
($1000s) dollars days days hour 



AU Activities 

Reference function: 



1. Question handling 


320 


.7 


23 


.3% 


1952 


.5 


17.5% 


$25.27 


2. Develop resources 


137 


.6 


10 


.0 


955 


.7 


8.6 


22.15 


3. Education/training 


40 


.8 


3 


.0 


217 


.0 


1.9 


28.90 


4. Management 


90 


.2 


6 


.6 


445 


.8 


4.0 


31.13 


5. Special projects 


20 


.8 


1 


.5 


162 


.1 


1.5 


19.76 


6 . Consulting 


27 


.8 


2 


.0 


153 


.5 


1.4 


27.85 


7. Data work 


11 


.2 


0 


.8 


68 


.3 


0.6 


25.29 


8. ILL reference 


6 


.4 


0 


.5 


48 


.7 


0.4 


20.27 


9. Reference related 


36 


.3 


2 


.6 


352 


.5 


3.2 


15.83 


Subtotal/average 


691 


.8 


50 


.3% 


4356 


.0 


39.0% 


$24.43 


Non- reference functions 


















ILL/photocopying 


117 


.3 


8 


.5 


1216 


.6 


10.9 


14.84 


Collection maintenance 


191 


.3 


13 


.9 


2296 


.3 


20.6 


12.82 


Circulation 


62 


.2 


4 


.5 


714 


.4 


6.4 


13.41 


Other duties 


312 


.3 


22 


.7 


2582 


.0 


23.1 


18.60 


Subtotal/average 


683 


.1 


49 


.7% 


6809 


.3 


61.0% 


$15.43 


Total/average 


1374 


.9 


100 


.0% 


11165 


.3 


100.0% 


$18.94 









Supplemental 


Reference 


Functions 




Supplemental : 














1. Question handling 


37 


.7 


34.6% 


227.6 


32.3% 


$25.45 


2. Develop resources 


24 


.5 


22.5 


206.6 


29.3 


18.25 


3. Education/training 


2 


2 


2.0 


11.8 


1.7 


28.23 


4. Management 


16 


9 


15.5 


73.3 


10.4 


35.40 


5. Special projects 


0 


2 


C.2 


1.6 


0.2 


16.87 


6. Consulting 


18 


1 


16.7 


103.2 


14.6 


27.01 


7. Data work 


3. 


8 


3.4 


25.3 


3.6 


22.77 


8. ILL reference 


1 


0 


0.9 


8.1 


1.2 


18.08 


9. Reference related 


4 


6 


4.2 


46.8 


6.6 


15.11 


Total/average 


108. 


8 


100.0% 


704.3 


100.0% 


$23.76 
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Tablt 1IJL2-3: Sumnary Labor Budgat, NJSL 
(31000a) 



Catagory 


handling 

(1J 


Othar 
raf 

(2) 


TT T / 

photo 

(3) 


toiitct . 
ma int. 
(4) 


Cire/ 
inhousa 

(5) 


Othar 
prgrma 

(6) 


Public 
apaca 

(7) 


Total 
(6) 


Parcant 


Surviytd staff 
Tacb aarvicaa 
Otbar + miac. 


320.7 
0.0 
0.0 


371.1 
0.0 
0.0 


117.3 
0.0 
S2.S 


191.3 
500.2 
0.0 


o2.2 
0.0 
0.0 


312.3 
0.0 
1521.4 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


1374.9 
500.2 
104.2 


33.62 
12.32 
39.42 


Subtotal, diract 


320.7 


371.1 


200.2 


691.5 


62.2 


1633.6 


0.0 


3*79.3 


85.52 


Subtotal, indiract 


54.4 


62.9 


33.9 


117.3 


10.6 


311.0 


0.0 


590.1 


11.52 


Total Labor 


375.1 


434.0 


234.1 


606.6 


72.6 


2144.6 


0.0 


4069.4 


100.02 


Parcant aharaa 


9.27 


10.72 


5.62 


19.92 


1.62 


52.72 


0.02 


100.02 





Wotaa : 

Tha catagory of indiract labor includaa only adniniatrativa labor. 



Tabla HJL2-4 : Suoanary Hatarials and Sarvicaa, HJSL 
($10008) 



Catagory 


Quaition 
handling 

(1) 


Othar 
raf 

(2) 


ILL/ 
Photo 

(3) 


Coilact. 
saint. 
(4) 


Circ/ 
inhousa 

(5) 


Othar 
prgrra 

(6) 


Public 
a pact 

(7) 


Total 
(6) 


Parcant 


Acquisitions 
Othar diract 
Indiract 


0.0 
0.0 
61.7 


0.0 
0.0 
71.4 


0.0 
10.0 
36.5 


506.0 
165.0 
133.0 


0.0 
0.0 
12.0 


35.0 
29.0 
352.6 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


541.0 
204.0 
669.0 


36.32 
14.42 
47.32 


Total 


61.7 


71.4 


46.5 


604.0 


12.0 


416.6 


0.0 


1414.0 


100.02 


Parcant aharaa 


4.42 


5.02 


3.42 


56.92 


0.62 


29.52 


0.02 


100.02 
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labia HJL2-5: Sunmary Imputed Rant Coata, HJSL 
(31000s) 





Qutition 


Othtr 


ILL/ 


Collect. 


Circ/ 


Othar 


Public 






Catatory 


handling 


raf 


Photo 


maint . 


inhousa 


prima 


apaca 


Total 


Parcant 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(6) 


aharaa 


Spaca, dirtct 


l.S 


1.5 


22.3 


469. 5 


0.0 


164.1 


69.4 


748.2 


61.71 


Spaca, indirtct 


15. * 


17.8 


9.6 


33.2 


3.0 


86.1 


0.0 


167.1 


16.31 


Total 


16.9 


19.3 


31.9 


502.7 


3.0 


252.2 


69.4 


915.3 


100.01 


Parcant aharas 


1.81 


2.11 


3.51 


54.91 


0.31 


27.61 


9.81 


100.01 





Tabla HJLI-6: ?roixaai Budgat, IIJSL 
(51000a) 



C-tagory 


Quaatioo 
handling 

(1) 


Othar 
raf 

(2) 


ILL/ 
Photo 

(3) 


Collact. 
aaint. 
(4) 


Circ/ 
lnhouaa 

(5) 


Othar 
prgma 

(6) 


Public 
apaca 

(7) 


Total 
(8) 


Parcant 
aharaa 


Survayad ataff 


320.7 


371.1 


117.3 


191.3 


62.2 


312.3 


0.0 


1374.9 


21.51 


Othar labor 


54.4 


62.9 


116.8 


617.5 


10.6 


1832.3 


0.0 


2694 . 5 


42.11 


Total Labor 


3*5.1 


434.0 


234.1 


806.6 


72.6 


2144.5 


0.0 


4069.4 


63.81 


Matariala and svca 


61.7 


71.4 


46.5 


604.0 


12.0 


416. « 


0.0 


1414.0 


22.11 


Subtotal 


436.8 


505.4 


262.6 


1612.7 


84.6 


2561.2 


0.0 


5483.4 


85.71 


Imputad rant 


16.9 


19.3 


31.9 


502.7 


3.0 


252.2 


89.4 


915.3 


14.31 


Total 


453.6 


524.7 


314.5 


2115.5 


87.8 


2813.3 


89.4 


6396.7 


100.01 


Parcant aharaa 


7.11 


8.21 


4.91 


33.11 


1.41 


44.01 


1.41 


100.01 
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7. CREATING PROGRAM BUDGETS FOR NFL CENTRAL AND THE BL&R 



The program budgets created earlier for NFL and the NJSL capture all of the costs 
appearing in their respective line item budgets (plus additional imputed costs). 
Our objective in this chapter is to create program budgets which capture only 
the costs associated with providing both regular and supplemental question han- 
dling and ILL/photocopying services. This chapter also describes our approach 
to allocating tho costs of Collection Malignance and Other Reference to the 
question handling, ILL/photocopying, and Circulatlon/In-House Use functions. 
In the next chapter, ve then proceed to calculate both the marginal and average 
costs of providing regular and supplemental question handling and ILL/photocopy- 



Our first step is to focus attention on the units which provide question handl- 
ing and ILL/photocopying services in two libraries: The Central Library of Newark 
Public Library (NFL Central) and the Bureau of law and Reference at the New Jer- 
sey State Library (BL&R). We next define output measures for the various cost 
centers in these two units which use Collection Maintenance and Other Reference 
services. These outpuc measures are then used to estimate how much these units 
draw on the services of the collection, and provide the basis for allocating the 
costs of Collection Maintenance and Other Reference as intermediate inputs used 
by the remaining cost centers. The final result is an allocated program budget 
for each unit which isolates all the costs of providing question handling and 
ILL/photocopying services . 



7.1 Other Programs and Fjblic Space 

When we created program budgets for NFL and NJSL, we assigned all programs not 
directly related to providing question handling and ILL/photocopying services 
to the Other Programs cost center. Minus the functions performed by Other Pro- 
grams, the functions reflected in the two program budgets correspond closely to 
the functions performed by two existing organizational entities in NFL and NJSL: 
NFL Central and the Bureau of Law and Reference (BL&R) . 59 

In addition to excluding Other Programs from the program budgets for NPL Central 
and the BL&R, we also exclude the Public Space cost center because providing 
study hall space, shelter, and a reading room for the public do not support 
either question handling or ILL/photocopying services. In removing these costs 
from the budgets for NPL Central and the BL&R, wi are implicitly assuming that 
the public space function is provided by NPL and NJSL. 



S0 The correspondence is not exact, and we will note a few minor accounting 



ing. 



problems as we proceed. 
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Newark Public Library 



NPL's overall program budget reflects the many functions of a large urban pub- 
lic library system. It has a central library in downtown Newark with large 
general, special, and reference collections. The central library is staffed by 
many experienced librarians, some of whom have additional subject expertise. 
It also has a Business Library located in the commercial district near the main 
library building, which we include as part of NPL Central in the program budget. 

NPL also has eleven branch libraries located in neighborhoods throughout the 
city. The branches contain smaller collections with more popular materials. 
The branches have fewer professional and clerical staff to manage the collec- 
tions. In general, professional staff at the branches are generalists rather 
than subject specialists. In addition, NPL reaches out to the community through 
extension services which include providing bookmobile service and library support 
to schools. 

While the branch libraries and extension services turn to NFL Central for back- 
up support as needed, NPL Central does not draw on the resources of the branches 
when it provides question handling and ILL/photocopying services. Consequently, 
all costs of the branch and extension operations appear in the Other Programs 
cost center of NPL's operating budget, and are excluded from NPL Central's 
program budget. 

New Jersey State Library 

We approach NJSL's program budget in a similar fashion. NJSL houses three very 
different services: the Library Development Bureau (LDB) , the Library for the 
Blind and Handicapped, and the Bureau of Law and Reference (BL&R) . The costs 
of operating the LDB and the Library for the Blind and Handicapped appear in 
NJSL's program budget under the Other Programs cost center and are not part of 
the BL&R program budget. 60 NJSL also runs the Access Center, an expeditor for 
libraries seeking citation and location information and access to the OCLC ILL 
subsystem This unit is also grouped under Other Programs. 

The BL&R is, in fact, composed of two administrative units in NJSL: the law unit 
and the governmental reference unit. The law unit belies its name. It includes 
not only the law collection, but also the New Jersey collection and the govern- 
ment documents collection. The governmental reference unit manages a general 
reference and circulating collection, as well as a small collection on founda- 
tions. 81 The name "governmental reference" reflects the target audience which 
the unit serves, not the scope of its collection. These two units provide the 
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80 As noted in Chapter 6, since NJSL does not have a program budget or 
separate unit budgets, it took considerable work with NJSL financial staff to 
separate out the costs of operating these two programs from the costs of operat- 
ing the BL&R. 

61 Thia collection is provided by the Foundation Center in New York City, an 
organization which collects and publishes information on foundations. 

m 
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question handling and ILL/photocopylng services which ara the focuc of this 
study. 



The LDB Is the administrative structure of NJSL through which a number of state 
and federal library programs are operated, Including the New Jersey Library 
Network. Headed by the New Jersey Statu Librarian, the LDb has a number of 
professionals and support staff whose time Is largely dedicated to carrying out 
these programs. 

Host of the costs of the LDB appear In the program budget for NJSL under the 
Other Programs cost center. Some LDB staff costs, however, are allocated to 
operating programs In other parts of NJSL. For example, the State Librarian 
and her support staff, as well as her financial and administrative staff, pro- 
vide oversight and technical assistance to other programs at NJSL. Therefore 
portions of their loaded salaries are included In the row heading "other labor" 
and have been allocated to the other cost centers (as described in the previous 
chapter) . 

All costs of operating the Library for the Blind and Handicapped appear unaer 
the Other Programs cost center in NJSL's program budget. Its function is to 
distribute materials and equipment, such as Talking Books, to those citizens in 
New Jersey who are not able to use other materials in the library because of 
physical constraints. It receives federal funds from the Division of the Blind 
and Physically Handicapped at the Library of Congress. 

Program Budgets for NPL Central and the BL&R 

Table 7-1 provides the resulting program budgets for NPL Central and the BL&R. 
These budgets are exactly the same as the program budgets for the parent orga- 
nizations, NPL and NJSL, except that they contain only five of the original 
seven cost centers since Other Programs and Public Space have been excluded. 

It Is interesting to note the parallels and the differences between the overall 
composition of each of the two budgets, as well as the percentage shares allo- 
cated to each of the cost centers. For both libraries, total labor represents 
over half the total budget: 60.5% at NPL Central and 53.1% at BL&R. At NPL 
Central, however, the mix of staff involved more "other labor" costs and fewer 
"surveyed staff" costs (33.9% for other labor and 26.6% for surveyed staff) than 
at the BL&R (24.7% versus 30.5%). 

Surprisingly, the imputed rent costs are almost identical. Imputed rent repre- 
sents 16.8% shares of the total cost for NPL Central, compared to 16.4% at the 
BL&R. The costs of materials and services were slightly lower at NPL Central 
than at BL&R (22.7% versus 28.5%). In general, the structure of costs by line 
items is very similarly across the two libraries. 

In comparing costs allocated to each of the five cost centers, once again the 
similarities are striking. The overall cost differential between cost centers 
ranges from the smallest amount, which is less than a 3% difference for Question 
Handling (10.7% for NPL Central versus 13.0% for the BL&R), to a spread of seven 
percentage points, with NPL Central spending 67.5% for Collection Maintenance 
compared to BL&R at 60.5%. The fact that NPL Central spends mor* on this cost 
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Table 7-1: Program Budgets for NFL Central and Tha BL&R 
($1000s) 

Question Other ILL/ Collect. Circ/ 

handling ref photo maint. inhouse Total Percent 



Category 


m 


<2\ 


(2) 




<5} 




shares 








NPL Central 














jui voyou 3 Lin 




524.1 


189.2 


434.9 


91 


.2 


1803 


.3 


26 


6% 


Other labor 


81.7 


75.9 


33.6 


1776.2 


331 


.6 


2298 


.9 


33 


9% 


Total Labor 


645.7 


600.0 


222.8 


2211.0 


422 


.8 


4102 


.2 


60 


5% 


water lais o services 


*0 1 
J£ . 1 


48.4 


21.0 


1372.9 


45 


.5 


1539 


.9 


22 


7% 


Imputed rent 


31.0 


28.8 


22.9 


992.8 


66 


.3 


1141 


.7 


16 


8% 


xouai 


10Q. 7 
/•CO • / 


677.2 


266.7 


4576.7 


534 


.6 


6783 


.9 


100 


0% 


rercenc snares 




10.0% 


3.9% 


67.5% 


7 


.9% 


100 


.0% 










Bureau of Law 


and Reference 


(BUR) 








Surveyed staff 


320.7 


371.1 


117.3 


191.3 


62 


.2 


1062 


.6 


30 


.4% 


Other labor 


54.4 


62.9 


116.8 


617.5 


10 


.6 


862 


.2 


24 


.7% 


Total Labor 


375.1 


434.0 


234.1 


808.8 


72 


.8 


1924 


.8 


55 


.1% 


Materials & services 


61.7 


71.4 


48.5 


804.0 


12 


.0 


997 


.5 


28 


.5% 


Imputed rent 


16.9 


19.3 


31.9 


502.7 


3 


.0 


573 


.7 


16 


.4% 


Total 


453.6 


524.7 


314.5 


2115.5 


87 


.8 


3496 


.0 


100 


.0% 


Percent shares 


13.0% 


15.0% 


9.0% 


60.5% 


2 


.5% 


100 


.0% 







center may be a function of heavy use of a collection used by the general public, 
which necessitates buying multiple copies of best sellers as well as purchasing 
replacements and making repairs to existing book stock. 

The fact that NFL Central is a public library is also reflected in the fact that 
7.9% of its total budget is allocated to the Circulation/In-Houae cost center, 
compared to 2.5% for the BL&R. The difference is highlighted by the amount of 
physical space and number of staff manning the circulation desk. At NPL. the 
desk occupies a good deal of space, has several staff manning the operation, and 
involves an electronic security system as well as a security guard. At the BL&R, 
the circulation desk is a very modest operation, staffed by one support staff 
member and one guard who makes casual inspections. 
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In the case of the remaining cost centers, NFL Central spends roughly 5% less 
than the BL&R on Other Reference (10.0% versus 15.0%) 9 and on ILL/ Photocopying 
(3.9% versus 9.0*). The difference in costs is probably explained by the fact 
that the BL&R produces many annotated lists, bibliographies, and other finding 
tools internally which are designed for use by both tha public and the profes- 
sional staff. The Lav Library staff is particularly involved in developing 
specialized resources. These same st^ff also place tremendous emphasis on 
providing photocopies of materials. Their philosophical commitment is trans- 
ited into providing a great deal of document delivery, which, in turn, probably 
explains why the BL&R spends more of its resources on ILL/Photocopying than NPL 
Central . 

Two of the five cost centers, Other Reference and Collection Maintenance, provide 
intermediate inputs to the other three cost centers: Question Handling, ILL/Pho- 
tocopying, and Circulation/In-House Use. To arrive at the total cost of provid- 
ing question handling and ILL/photocopying services, we will turn Other Reference 
and Collection Maintenance from columns into rows, thereby allocating their costs 
to the remaining three cost centers. This step requires estimating how much each 
of the three centers draws on the services provided by Collection Maintenance 
and Other Reference centers. This process is described in the next two sections. 



7,2 Inputs and Outputs of Cost Centers 

The Collection Maintenance cost center maintains the library's collection. From 
Table 7-1, it represents 60-68% of the total budget of the two units and is by 
far the largest cost center in each of the two libraries. Our approach is to 
allocate these costs to the other cost centers in proportion to their use of the 
library's collection. We must then estimate how much each of these centers draws 
on the library collection as an intermediate input in providing its services. 

There are two possible ways to estimate how much each cost center draws on the 
collection. One is by direct measurement. Detailed surveys could be designed 
and administered to measure in what ways, and how much, the staff at each cost 
center uses the library collection. While perhaps desirable, such an approach 
would be expensive. Instead, we use a second approach based on estimating, for 
each cost center, output measures and average input requirements from the library 
collection. 

Our approach requires four steps. First, we must define a common unit of "ser- 
vice" provided by the library collection. Second, we must define output measures 
for each cost center that draws on the collection. Third, we must determine how 
many units of collection service are needed to provide a unit of output for each 
of the cost centers. Finally, given estimates of the total output for each cost 
center, we can estimate how many "collection service units" are required by each 
cost renter as an intermediate input. The implementation of these steps is de- 
scribed belov. 

Units of Collection Sarvtca and Ccat Center Outputs 

Our basic unit of "collection service" is one item consulted. We will call this 
a unit of "collection use" or "use equivalent." A "circulation," or one item 
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charged out to a patron, is defined as one use, so we are affectively defining 
use in terms of circulation equivalents. In-house use of the collection by 
patrons and library staJf will also be measured in use equivalents. 

The Circulation/In-House Use cost center provides cvo kinds of output. First, 
it charges out items to patrons. Second, it allows patrons access to the col- 
lection for in-house use. Conceptually, both these uses can be measured direct- 
ly in terms of use equivalents. The underlying assumption is that an in-house 
use is equivalent to a circulation in terms of use of the collection. This is 
a substantive assumption. One might argue, for example, that a circulation ties 
up an item for weeks, while an in-house use only ties it up for a day or less. 
One could define a use equivalent measure that took into account the time an item 
is tied up. For our purposes, such a refinement seemed unnecessary. However, 
in-house use represents a special problem since neitner library collects data 
on in-house use of the collection by patrons. Instead, we have been forced to 
use data on number of visitors to measure in-house use, and then estimate sepa- 
rately how much each visitor uses the collection. 62 

The Question Handling cost center provides reference services. We measure the 
output of this center by the number of questions handled. We discussed earlier 
why we use "questions handled" rather than "questions answered" for the cost 
finding exercise. 63 

The Other Reference cost center involves a number of activities such as produc- 
ing bibliographies, creating union lists, and developing specialized indexes and 
files. It is impossible to define a single output measure for all these activi- 
ties. The same ,taff, however, who perform question handling also engage in 
other reference activities. 

We can define a unit of output common to these staff, representing a certain 
amount of their time. We estimated the ratio of staff time per question for 
question handling (based on surveyed labor time and data on the total regular 
and supplemental questions handled). We then estimated the "question handling 
equivalent" for other reference activities by dividing the total staff time de- 
voted to other reference by this ratio of rime spent per question. 

Assume, for example, that a staff member at the BL&R spends an average of two 
hours per day on other reference activities and handles four questions per day. 64 
The same librarian handles four questions per day, on average, in performing the 
question handling function. Therefore, that staff member's time spent on other 



*In-house use by staff is estimated separately. 

63 See Chapter 5 on the Cost Finding model. In short, handling questions 
requires the use of resources, whether or not the question is successfully 
answered. 

e4 In fact, we omitted nome of the other reference functions (management, 
education and training, consulting, and data work;, since thev appear not to 
involve use of the collection. See Tables NJL1-2 and NJL2-2 for the time allo- 
cations. 
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reference activities is equivalent to handling eight questions. By measuring 
the outputs of the Question Handling and Other Reference cost centers using the 
same units, we are, in effect, measuring every reference -related activity 
accomplished by reference librarians and associated staff in terms of question 
handling units. 85 

The ILL/photocopying cost center provides two services with two associated out- 
put measures. Ve measure ILL activity by the number of ILL requests handled by 
the cost center. 88 Photocopying is measured by the number of items photocopied, 
as reported by each library. 

Demand for Collation Servi ce bv Cost Canters 

NPL Central and the BL&R were able to generate a variety of annual data that 
correspond to the output measures for the various cost centers defined above. 
These include: the number of overall questions handled (including both regular 
and supplemental), the number of ILL requests handled, the number of items pho- 
tocopied, total circulation figures, and the number of visitors. 87 To determine 
each cost center's demand for collection service, we must determine the number 
of "collection use equivalents" required per unit of its output. This "conver- 
sion factor" can be used to convert total output measures for each cost center 
into demands for use of the collection. 

The Circulation/In-House Use cost center, by definition, demands collection use 
equivalents equal to the volume of charged out items, or circulation as conven- 
tionally measured. In addition, we have added an estimate of in-house use to 
charged-out circulation to account for the use of the collection by patrons in 
the library. Lacking any data on in-house use of the collection at either 
library, we were forced to use available data on the number of visitors to 
determine a ratio. 

As Rubin says in a book on the subject of in-house circulation, "one of the 
difficulties of measuring in-house use is defining precisely what constitutes 
use." 88 Rubin made "table counts" of items left on tables, which is the most 



85 Non- reference activities are allocated according to the shares reported 
by surveyed staff. 

88 We use ILL requests rather than items sent for the same reason that we use 
questions handled rather than questions answered. Processing requests requires 
resources. 

87 For a discussion of the sources and reliability of these data, the read*-* 
may refer to chapter 4 on data gathering. Some of the data were generated spe- 
cially for this study, and staff at both libraries were helpful in refining the 
measures. 

88 Richard Rubin, In-House Use of Materials In Pu blic Librarian Monograph 
18 , Graduate School of Library and Information Science (Urbana-Champaign: 
University of Illinois, 1986), 18. Other researchers have found ratios of in- 
library use to circulation use in academic libraries ranging from 0.4 to 4.7 for 
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frequently used data collection approach. He also collected data by using un- 
obtrusive observation of patrons and by conducting interviews. In counting 
items used in-house, he excluded items used by the reference staff or items 
being checked back in after having been circulated. For the purposes of his 
observations and interviews, he defined "use" in a conservative manner in order 
not to overstate use of the collection. For Rubin, use "involved at the very 
least the 'reading or skimming of pages.'" 68 

Of the few studies conducted on in-house use, most express in-house use as a 
rat!? to charged-out circulation. Rubin looked at the correlation between in- 
house use and the following variables : circulation , visitors , acquisitions 
budget, and FTEs of public service staff. He concluded that the ability to use 
external circulation as a predictor of in-house use is very limited, although 
he reports that using this ratio and his observation and interview methodology: 

. . . the ratio of library materials used in the library to materials 
checked out was approximately 1.2 to 1. This finding is at substan- 
tial variance with the 0.5 to 1 ratio reported in the library lit- 
erature using the table count method. As such it is suggestive of 
a serious under -representation of t v e use of materials in the li- 
brary. 70 

Based on his research findings, Rubin concluded that "if a library wants to use 
a variable to predict in-house use, visitor count appears to be the best, but 
the data suggest that in -house use should be measured directly, rather than 
through other variables." 71 

In calculating in-hcuse use by patrons, we use the visitor count in to construct 
a ratio. Based on conversations with staff at each of the two libraries, we 
make the assumption that every other visitor will consult one item in-house, or 
0.5 in-housj use equivalents for every visitor, Tailing both output measures 
into account, the total collection use equivalents required by the Circulation/ 
In-House Use cost center equals total circulation plus 0.5 times the number of 
visitors. 

This ratio of in-house use of the collection represents a conservative estimate. 
It is based on an "educated guess" on the part of staff at the two libraries, 
and is probably an underestimate. Using the ratio of 0.5 in-house uses per vi- 
sitor yields ratios of in-house use to total circulation of 0.74 to one at NFL 
Central and 0.69 to one at BL&R (see Table 7-2 below). These are somewhat lower 



books and 1.6 to 6.4 for books and periodicals combined. See Stockard, Griffin, 
and Coblin article in Ching-Chih Chen's book on Quantitative Measurement and 
nynjimir t tbrarv Service as well as other references listed in the bibliography 
at the end of this report on in-house use. 

$9 Ibid., 19. 

70 Ibid., 64. 

71 Ibid, 65. 
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than Rubin's estimates. In addition, Rubin's regression analysis yields esti- 
mates of in-housc per visitor that range from 0.61 uses of the collection in- 
house for every visitor, based on unobtrusive observations, and 0.98, based on 
interviewed responses to his questionnaire. 72 We decided to stick with our 
conservative estimate in order to take into account the view, noted earlier, 
that an in-house use of an item represents less of a drain on the collection 
than a charged- out circulation. 

For the Question Handling cost center, we assume that each question handled re- 
quires that reference staff, on average, consult two items in the collection, 
demanding two collection use equivalents. 73 As with the estimated ratio for in- 
house use, this ratio represents a conservative "educated guess" on the pars of 
library staff. 74 Again, we decided on a conservative estimate partly to account 
for the qualitative difference in collection use between in-house use by refer- 
ence staff and a checked-out item. 75 The total use equivalents required by che 
Question Handling cost center therefore equals two times the total number of 
questions handled. 

As discussed above, the output of the Other Reference cost center is measured 
in "question handling equivalents." We assume that these activities require 
the same number of use equivalents per question handling equivalent as does 
question handling. The total use equivalents required by the Other Reference 
cost center therefore equals two times the number of question handling equiva- 
lents provided by the cost center. 

For the ILL/Photocopying cost center, we assume that each ILL request or photo- 
copy item requires a single collection use equivalent. An ILL request is as- 
sumed to be effectively equivalent to a checked-out item. A photocopied item 
is also assumed to require a single use of the collection. This cost center 
therefore requires collection use equivalents equal to the sum of ILL requests 
and items photocopied. 



72 Ibid, 121. 

73 For supplemental questions, which we discuss in the next section, we 
assume four use equivalents per question handled, or twice the average require- 
ment. This assumption affects the cost differential between supplemental and 
average question handling. 

7 *Weech and Goldhor (1984) report that the number of sources used per ques- 
tion handled, ranged from one to 16, but that the majority (54%) of questions 
required one source, 23% required two, 10% required three, and 13% raquired tour 
or more. In his study, Rubin (1986) specifically excluded consideration of in- 
house use by library staff. 

75 Janet Tuerff of the BL&R and Emily Matonti of NPL Central feel that we may 
have understated the use of the collection maintenance function in question hand- 
ling. They suggest that a conversion factor of three use equivalents per ques- 
tion handled may be more accurate. As noted, however, we have decided to take 
a conservative approach. 
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Output and Collation Us* Measures 



Table 7-2 provides data on output measures for each cost center in the two 
libraries and on their demands for collection service. Demand for collection 
services is expressed in use equivalents. As discussed above, we have made a 
number of assumptions in order to capture how the various cost centers use the 
library collection. We feel that, for *:he purpose of allocating collection 
maintenance costs, these assumptions are workable *nd that the results are 
robust. However, we would prefer ro have used direct estimates of collection 
use by staff and in-house visitors. Such data would have allowed us to refine 
considerably our estimated "conversion factors'* which relate collection use to 
outputs from the cost centers. 

Describing denand by each cost center for use of the collection in terms of per- 
centage shares highlights several points. First, note that for both libraries 
Question Handling represents approximately 40% of the total use of tne collec- 
tion (40.4% for NFL Central and 39.8% for the BL&R). When Other Reference de- 
mand for collection use is added (18.8% for NFL Central and 22.4% for the BL&R) , 
the total demand on the collection from the two cost centers combined represents 
59.2% for NFL Central and 62.2% for the BL&R. 

The demand on the collection to handle incoming ILL requests and to make photo- 
copies (whethor in lieu of loaning an item, or in response to a direct request 
for a photocopy) is much smaller at NFL Central than at the BL&R (1.6% versus 
12.9%). Given the characteristics and mission of the respective libraries this 
result is not surprising. 

Finally, it is important to note that circulation (i.e., items checked out) ac- 
counts for only a relatively small share of the total demand for collection ser- 
vice units. Checked out c culation accounts for 22.5% of total use of the col- 
lection at NPL Central and 14.8% at the BL&R. These results underscore the fact 
that standard circulation statistics badly understate the totul use of a library 
collection by patrons and staff, even in a public library where circulation 
tends to be high. In the two libraries, in-house use by reference staff account 
for the largest share of total use: 59.2% at NPL Central and 62.2% at the BL&R. 
Adding in-house use by patrons, it can be seen that total in-house use is very 
large: 75.9% at NPL Central and 72.4% at BL&R. 

We have a few caveats about our assumptions. The first relates to the two-step 
procedure by which we estimated collection use by reference staff in pursuing 
other reference (non- quest ion -handling) activities. These estimates would be- 
nefit greatly from detailed data collection to support empirical analysis of how 
such activities draw on the collection. Such refinement would clearly be help- 
ful, although difficult and costly to achieve. It would involve developing a 
survey instrument which would track the use of the collection in performing the 
other reference functions, particularly in "developing specialized resources." 
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Table 7-2: Output Measures and Collection Use 



Output Convrsn Use Percent 



Catezorv 


measure 


factor 


eavlnt 


share 






HE] 




ntral 






Question handling 


222,895 


2 


.00 


445,790 


38 


.8% 


Other reference 


126,433 


2 


.00 


2j2,867 


22 


0 


Total reference 


349,328 


2 


.00 


698! 657 


60 


8 


ILL requests 


10,478 


1 


.00 


10,478 


0 


.9 


Photocopies (item) 


7,643 


1 


.00 


7,643 


0 


.7 


Sun, ILL/photocopy 


18,121 


1 


.00 


18.121 


1 


.6 


Circulation 


248,255 


1 


00 


248,255 


21 


6 


Number of visitors 


368,851 


0 


50 


184,426 


16 


0 


Circulation/ inhouse 








432,681 


37 


6 


Total 








1,149,458 


100 


0% 




Bureau of Law and Reference 


(BL&m 


Question handling 


53,890 


2 


00 


107,780 


36 


7% 


Other reference 


41,925 


2 


00 


83,850 


28 


5 


Total reference 


95,815 


2. 


00 


191,630 


65. 


2 


ILL requests 


14,225 


1. 


00 


14,225 


4. 


8 


Photocopies (items) 


20,639 


1. 


00 


20,639 


7. 


0 


Sum, ILL/photocopy 


34,864 


1. 


00 


34,864 


11. 


8 


Circulation 


39,952 


1. 


00 


39,952 


13. 


6 


Number of visitors 


55,301 


0. 


50 


27,651 


9. 


4 


Circulation/ inhouse 








67,603 


23. 


0 


Total 








£94,097 


100. 


0% 



No tea : 

"Use eqvlnt" (use equivalent) is a measure of collection use. A unit of col- 
lection use is defined as one item consulted, either in or out of the 
library. 

"Convrsn factor" is the conversion factor which measures th<* number of collection 

use equivalents required per unit of output. 
"Question handling" includes both regular and supplemental questions handled by 

the two libraries. 

"Other reference" refers to reference activities exclusive of question handling. 

The output measure is in units of question handling equivalents (see text 

for explanation) . 
"ILL requests" refers only to incoming requests. 
"Circulation" refers to number of charged-out items. 

"Circulation/ inhouse" is the sum of charged-out and in-house circulation by 
patrons . 
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In our case, however, the lack of precision with regard to measuring Inputs into 
other reference activities is less important since, in the next section, we will 
proceed to allocate nearly all of the Other Reference center costs to the Ques- 
tion Handling cost center. While these activities arc interesting in their own 
right, for our purposes they are viewed as largely supporting the question han- 
dling function and we therefore believe that our assumptions are workable given 
that perspective. 

The second caution relates to the assumptions we make regarding in-house use 
equivalents. Ve have touched on some of the problems with past research in this 
area Given the lack of any other measures, we did the best we could by using 
the visitor count figures conservatively. We join Rubin in voicing a concern 
regarding the need for more and better data collection on in-house use. 



7.3 Allocating Intermediate Costs 

As we stated earlier, the outputs of two of the five remaining cost centers pro- 
vide intermediate inputs to the remaining cost centers. They are Collection 
Maintenance and Other Reference. Nov that we have a uniform measure to capture 
the use of the collection by each of the cost centers, we are able to allocate 
the collection maintenance costs to each. The allocation of Other Reference 
costs is done in a separate step. The details of the allocation, which involve 
converting columns to rows, are shown in Tables 7-3 and 7-4. 

Allocating Collection Maintenance Coats 

At this point, we can return to Table 7-2 above and allocate the costs of Collec- 
tion Maintenance by applying the shares of use equivalents. As we pointed out 
in the discussion of Table 7-1 above, Collection Maintenance represents 67.5% 
of the total program budget at NPL Central ($4,576,700) and 60.5% of the total 
program budget at the BL&R ($2,115,500), so we are spreading a major cost item. 
The results are given in Table 7-3. The "collection maintenance " row describes 
how much each of the four remaining cost centers spends to support its use of 
the collection. 

Tables 7-3 shows a markedly changed structure of costs across the four cost cen- 
ters. The lion's share of collection maintenance costs go to Question Handling 
and Other Reference. For example, the Question Handling cost center increases 
its share of total costs from 10.7% and 13.0% at NFL Central and the BL&R to 
38.0% and 37.1%, respectively. The largest relative impact, however, is on the 
Circulation/Zn-House Use cost center, which have smaller initial budgets in the 
two libraries. The latter increases its share of the total budget from 7.9% and 
2.5% at NPL Central and the 3L&R to 34.3% and 17.6%, respectively. 
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Table 7-3: Allocated Collection Maintenance Costs 
($1000s) 



Question Other ILL/ Circ/ 
handl ing re f pho to inhouse 



Total 



Percent 



Category 




(2) 


m 


(4) 


(5) 




shares 








NPL Central 








Surveyed staff 


564. □ 


524. 1 


189.2 


91.2 


1368 


.4 


20.2% 


Other labor 


81.7 


75.9 


33.6 


331.6 


522 


.8 


7.7% 


Total labor 


645.7 


600.0 


222.8 


422.8 


1891 


.2 


27. 9» 


Materials and services 


52.1 


48.4 


21.0 


45.5 


167 


.0 


2.5% 


Collection maintenance 


1774.9 


1006.8 


72.2 


1722.8 


4576 


.7 


67.5% 


Subtotal 


1827.0 


1055.2 


93.2 


1768.3 


4743 


.7 


69.9% 


Imputed rent 


31.0 


28.8 


22.9 


66.3 


149 


.0 


2.2% 


Total 


2503.7 


1684.0 


338.9 


2257.4 


6783 


.9 


100.0% 


Percent shares 


36.9% 


24.8% 


5.0% 


33.3% 


100 


.0% 





Bureau of Law and Reference (BL&m 



Surveyed staff 


320.7 


371.1 


117 


.3 


62.2 


871.4 


24.9% 


Other labor 


54.4 


62.9 


115 


.8 


10.6 


244.7 


7.0% 


Total Labor 


375.1 


434.0 


23<i 


.1 


72.8 


1116.0 


31.9% 


Materials and services 


61.6 


71.4 


48 


.5 


12.0 


193.5 


5.5% 


Collection maintenance 


775.3 


603.1 


250 


.8 


486.3 


2115.5 


60.5% 


Subtotal 


836.9 


674.5 


299 


.3 


498.2 


2308.9 


66.0% 


Imputed rent 


16.9 


19.3 


31 


.9 


3.0 


71.0 


2.0% 


Total 


1228.9 


1127.8 


565 


.3 


574.0 


3496.0 


100.0% 


Percent shares 


35.2% 


32.2% 


16 


.2% 


16.4% 


100.0% 
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Table 7-4: Fully Allocated Program Budgets 
($1000*) 

Question ILL/ Circ/ 

handling photo inhouse Total Percent 
Category OJ IH LH m shares 



NPL Central 



Surveyed staff 


564 


.0 


189 


.2 


91 


2 


844 


4 


12 


7% 


Other labor 


81 


7 


33 


.6 


331 


6 


446 


9 


6 


7% 


Total labor 


645 


7 


222 


.8 


422 


8 


1.291. 


2 


19 


5% 


Materials and services 


52 


1 


21 


.0 


45 


5 


118. 


6 


1 


8% 


Collection maintenance 


1774 


9 


72 


.2 


1722 


7 


3569. 


8 


54 


0% 


Other reference 


1347 


2 


0 


.0 


168 


4 


1515. 


6 


22 


9% 


Subtotal 


3174 


2 


93 


.2 


1.936. 


7 


5204. 


1 


78. 


7% 


Imputed rent 


31 


0 


22 


.9 


66. 


3 


120. 


2 


1. 


8% 


Total 


3850 


9 


338 


.9 


2425. 


8 


6615. 


5 


100. 


0% 


Percent shares 


58 


2% 


5 


.1% 


36 


7% 


100. 


0% 










Bureau of Law and 


Reference (BL&R) 




Surveyed staff 


320 


7 


117 


.3 


62. 


2 


500. 


3 


14 


3% 


Other labor 


54 


4 


116 


.8 


10 


6 


181. 


7 


5 


2% 


Total Labor 


375 


1 


234 


.1 


72. 


8 


682. 


0 


19 


5% 


Materials and services 


61 


7 


48 


.5 


12 


0 


122. 


1 


3 


5% 


Collection maintenance 


775 


3 


250 


.8 


486 


3 


1512. 


3 


43 


3% 


Other reference 


1015 


0 


0 


.0 


112 


8 


1127 


8 


32 


3% 


Subtotal 


1852 


0 


299 


.3 


611 


C 


2762. 


2 


79 


0% 


Imputed rent 


16 


9 


31 


.9 


3 


0 


51. 


7 


1 


5% 


Total 


2243 


9 


565 


.3 


686 


8 


3A96 


0 


100 


0% 


Percent shares 


64 


2% 


16 


.2% 


19. 


6% 


100 


0% 
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Other gufifingft 



The allocation of Other Reference costs to the other cost centers was done much 
more simply. Most of these costs clearly support the question handling func- 
tion, and should therefore be assigned to the Question Handling cost center. 
Given the heterogeneous nature of the activities categorized under the label 
"other reference, " we enlisted the professional judgement of the Working Group 
in determining how to allocate these costs to the other cost centers. 

Based on the question handling model, the survey questionnaire defined eight 
activities which comprise "other reference." The Working Group discussed what 
shares of the time spent on these activities support question handling versus 
other cost centers. Based on their Judgement, we used the following allocations. 
For NPL Central, 80 percent of Cther Reference costs are allocated to Question 
Handling, 10 percent to Circulation/In-House Use, and 10 percent to Other Pro- 
grams. ?r For the BL&R, 90 percent goes to question handling and 10 percent to 
Circulation/In-House Use. Table 7-4 presents the final, fully allocated program 
budgets for the two libraries. At this point, the cost finding model has been 
fully implemented. 

Table 7-4 reveals the progranmatic emphasis of the two libraries. In both li- 
braries, about 60 percent of the total budget is allocated to question handling. 
It is cleAr that these *re reference libraries. The Circulation/In-House Use 
cost center comes next, taking 37.4% and 20.5% of the total budgets at NFL Cen- 
tral and the BL&R, respectively. Not surprisingly, the public library places 
relatively greater emphasis on patron use of the collection. Finally, ILL/Pho- 
tocopying accounts for 5.2% and 16.8% for NPL Central and the BL&R. As we have 
seen earlier, the BL&R places a significantly greater emphasis on document de- 
livery services. 



76 The ten percent allocated to Other Programs disappears from the program 
budget for NPL Central. Other Programs have already been split off from the 
budgets for the two libraries. The total budget for NPL Central in Tfcble 7-4 
is slightly lower than in Tables 7-1 and 7-2. 
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8. THE COSTS OF QUESTION HANDLING AND ILL/PHOTOCFOFYING 



Ve have now isolated all costs associated with Question Handling, Other Refer- 
ence, and ILL/photocopying at both NFL Central and the BL&R. At this point, we 
can calculate the unit cost of providing both overall and supplemental question 
handling and ILL/photocopying service at each of the two libraries. 77 We discuss 
the cost finding results using two concepts of unit costs: marginal and average 
costs. 76 We define marginal cost as the fully loaded labor cost required to 
handle one more question, or one more ILL/photocopy request. Total labor 
includes both "surveyed staff" and "other labor 19 (see Chapter 7), and represents 
a variable cost. Average total cost, in contrast, is calculated by dividing the 
sum of total cost (e.g., the sum of all variable and fixed costs) by the total 
number of questions or ILL/photocopies handled. Fixed costs include the follow- 
ing cost categories: "materials and services," "imputed rent," "collection 
maintenance," and "other reference." 



8.1 The Costs of Overall and Supplemental Question Handling 

Table 8-1 presents output data on the volume of question handling and ILL/pho- 
tocopying at the two libraries, and Table 8-2 summarizes the final results of 
the cost finding model. Table 8-1 indicates that NFL Central handled over four 
times as many questions in 1987 as did the BL&R (222,895 versus 53,890). Given 
the fact that NPL Central is a relatively large public library and that the BL&R 
is really a special library, it is not surprising that NFL handles a proportion- 
ately greater volume of questions from its public. We do not know, however, 
whether the characteristics of the questions are the same for the two libraries 
and therefore cannot comment on the nature of the questions handled. 70 In both 
libraries, supplemental questions represent a small proportion of total ques- 
tions handled (1.8% in NFL Central and 2.4% in the BL&R). 

NPL Central handled a total of 18,121 ILL/photocopy requests in 1987, or rough- 
ly half as many as the BL&R (with 34,864), despite the fact that NFL Central is 
a much bigger library. In calculating the cost of supplemental ILL/photocopying, 



77 When we discuss the unit cost per question handled, unless the term is 
modified by the term "supplemental," we are reporting on the cost of overall 
question handling which is the combination of regular and supplemental questions. 
The term question handling is also used to refer to overall question handling. 
When we discuss supplemental questions, however, we are referring to a subset 
of overall questions. 

78 The various cost concepts are discussed in detail in Chapter 6. 

79 It may be that NFL handles more simple questions with simple answers, 
while the BL&R may handle a smaller number of questions but those they handle 
may be more compL x questions requiring complex answers. If the number of 
questions were weighted to reflect the level of effort required, then complex 
questions requiring complex answers, for example, could be assigned a "simple 
question equivalent." 
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Table 8-1: Selected Output Measures 



NPL Central 

Reference Questions 

Total number of questions handled 222,895 53,890 

Number of supplemental questions handled 3,939 1,295 

Ratio of supplemental to total (%) 1.8% 2.4% 

Total questions handled per hour 9.0 4.2 

Supplemental questions handled per hour 0.8 0.9 

ILL/Fhotocopviny Requests 

Total number of requests 18,121 34,864 

Number of supplemental requests 17,191 15,131 

Ratio of supplemental to total (%) 94.8% 43.4% 



Notes : 

Number of surveyed staff hours devoted to total and supplemental question 
handling are taken from Tables NJL1-2 and NJL2-2. Data on total number 
of questions handled and ZLL/photocopying requests are taken from Table 
7-2. Number of supplemental questions handled come from a survey by T. 
LaBorie, "New Jersey State Library, Research Library Statistics, January- 
December 1986." 



we consulted with the Working Group and concluded that the tasks and time re- 
quired to handle a regular ILL/photocopy request are the same, on average, as 
for supplemental ILL/photocopy requests. 60 Indeed, as is evident in Table 8-1, 
95% of NPL Central's ILL/photocopy requests are supplemental. For the BL&R, the 
ratio is 43%. 81 

Table 8-2 presents the cost results. Table 8-3 below summarizes the marginal 
and average cost results. For overall question handling in both libraries, 
labor costs represent 17% of the total cost per question handled. These labor 
costs represent the marginal cost of answering one additional question, excluding 
all fixed costs. They are $2.90 per question at NPL Central and $6.96 per ques- 
tion at the BL&R. The average labor cost per question handled differs so much 



80 The survey data we collected from staff performing ILL and photocopying 
duties did not prove useful in differentiating between tasks and time invested 
in regular versus supplemental ILL/photocopy ing service. 

"Members of the Working Group provided the data on the number of supple- 
mental ILL/photocopy requests handled in 1987. A memorandum from Barbara M. 
Robinson to the Working Group, dated October 12, 1988, describes the data. 
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Table 8-2: Costs per Question Handled and ILL/Photocopylng Request 

Overall question Supplemental ques- 

handllng : ILL/pho tocopy : t Ion handling : 

Category Cogt Share Cost Share Co st Share 



NPL Central 



Surveyed staff 


$2. 


53 


14. 


6% 


$10. 


44 


55. 


8% 


$29 


76 


56 


7% 


Other labor 


0. 


37 


2. 


1 


1. 


85 


9. 


9 


0 


37 


0 


.7 


Total labor 


2. 


90 


16 


8 


12. 


29 


65. 


7 


30 


13 


57 


4 


Materials & services 


0. 


23 


1 


4 


1. 


16 


6. 


2 


0 


23 


0 


4 


Collection maintenance 


7. 


96 


46 


1 


3. 


98 


21. 


3 


15 


93 


30 


4 


Other reference 


6. 


04 


35 


0 


0. 


00 


0. 


0 


6 


04 


11 


.5 


Subtotal 


14. 


24 


82 


4 


5. 


14 


27. 


5 


22 


20 


42 


.3 


Imputed rent 


0. 


14 


0 


8 


1. 


27 


6. 


8 


0 


14 


0 


.3 


Total costs 


$17. 


28 


100 


0% 


$18. 


70 


100. 


0% 


$52 


47 


100 


.0% 








Bureau of Law and Reference (BTAR) 






Surveyed staff 


$5. 


95 


14 


3% 


$3. 


37 


20. 


8% 


$29 


07 


36 


.7% 


Other labor 


1. 


01 


2 


4 


3. 


35 


20. 


7 


1 


01 


1 


3 


Total Labor 


6. 


96 


16 


7 


6. 


72 


41. 


5 


30 


08 


38 


.0 


Materials & services 


1. 


14 


2 


7 


1. 


39 


8. 


6 


1 


14 


1 


.4 


Collection maintenance 


14. 


39 


34 


6 


7. 


19 


44. 


3 


28 


78 


36 


.4 


Other reference 


18. 


84 


45 


2 


0. 


00 


0. 


0 


18 


83 


23 


8 


Subtotal 


34. 


37 


82. 


5 


8. 


58 


52. 


9 


48 


75 


61 


6 


Imputed rent 


0. 


31 


0. 


8 


0. 


91 


5. 


6 


0 


31 


0 


4 


Total costs 


$41. 


64 


100. 


0% 


$16. 


21 


100. 


0% 


$79 


14 


100 


0% 



See notes for Table 8-1. Cost data are from Table 7-4. 
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between the two libraries because staff at NPL Central handle 9.0 questions per 
hour while, at the BLUR, staff handle 4.2 questions per hour (see Table 8-1). 
The average question handled by the BL&R requires more than twice the staff time 
spent by NFL Central. It is important to note that, without more information 
about the nature of the "average" question handled by the two libraries, it is 
impossible to make any judgment about the relative efficiency of question 
handling at the two libraries. 82 

To calculate the average, rather than the marginal, cost of overall question 
handling, we add all the non- labor costs to the total labor costs. The catego- 
ries of non- labor costs are: materials and services; collection maintenance; 
other reference; and imputed rent. 83 The result is that the average total costs 
per qujstion handled are $17.28 at NPL Central and $41.64 at the BL&R. The ratio 
of non-labor to labor costs is the same in both libraries. 

Of the non- labor costs, the two significant cost categories are collection main- 
tenance and other reference. Together thay represent roughly 80% of the average 
total cost. Indeed, the impact of the collection maintenance cost on the total 
average cost of question handling is even greater than it appears. In addition 
to the $7.96 and $14.39 of collection maintenance cost which are directly allo- 
cated to total labor at NPL Central and the BL&R, collection maintenance costs 
&lso representee significant fraction of the cost of "other reference," most of 
which is allocated to the average unit cost of question handling (see Table 7*3). 
The indirect use of collection maintenance services, which are incorporated into 
Other Reference, increases Question Handling's use of collection maintenance ser- 
vices by about half in both libraries. These two costs are much greater at the 
BL&R - -more than double per question handled. One might expect such a differ- 
ential when comparing a special library, such as the BL&R, to a public library, 
such as NPL Central. 

Table 8*1 also reports the estimated total number of supplemental questions han- 
dled by NPL Central and the BL&R in 1987 as 3,939 and 1,295 respectively. Table 
8-2 reports the costs of supplemental question handling. We made two major as- 
sumptions which affect these costs. First, we assumed that supplemental question 
handling requires twice as much use of the collection as compared to question 
handling. We therefore doubled the per unit cost of collection maintenance ap- 
plied to supplemental question handling. Secondly, with the exception of the 



Examination and comparison of reference questions handled at the two li- 
braries is outside the scope of this study. Such an examination, however, is 
likely to be a fruitful area of future research. 

83 The costs of materials and services might represent a variable cost and 
be included along with labor costs in the definition of marginal cost. An 
example of a variable costs which could be included in a calculation of marginal 
cost is online searching of commercial databases. For NPL Central and the BL&R, 
online searching and other variable costs are quite small relative to other 
costs, so the issue is not empirically important. 
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costs of surveyed labor and collection maintenance, all other costs per supple- 
mental question were assumed to be the same as for overall question handling. 64 



The marginal cost per supplemental question handled is nearly identical for the 
two libraries: $30.13 at NFL Central and $30.08 for the BL&R (see Table 8-2 or 
Table 8-3). Considering how different the overall question handling costs are, 
it is particularly interesting to find that the labor costs per supplemental 
question handled are so close in the two libraries. In conversations, staff at 
the two libraries did not feel that, on average, supplemental questions were sig- 
nificantly different from questions they received from their local clientele. 
Despite their intuition, however, it appears that a good deal more staff time 
is required to handle a supplemental question than a regular question at both 
libraries. The time spent per supplemental question is very close at the two 
libraries (see Table 8-1). It would appear that the two libraries deal with 
supplemental questions of similar difficulty, while their "regular" questions 
differ considerably. 



Table 8-3: Marginal and Average Unit Costs 

NFL Central: BL&R: 
harginal Average Marginal Average 
Category: Unit Cost Unit Cost Unit Cost Unit Cost 

Per Question Handled 
Overall $2.90 $17.28 $6.96 $41.64 

Supplemental 30.13 52.47 30.08 79.14 

Par ILL/Photocopv Request 
Overall 12.29 18.70 6.72 16.21 

Source: Table 8-2. 



Adding the four non- labor costs to total labor yields the average unit cost of 
supplemental question handling: $52.47 for NPL Central and $79.14 for the BL&R. 
The average total coat is considerably larger than the marginal cost. Again, 
the two largest non- labor coats are collection maintenance and other reference. 63 
These costs differ greatly between the two libraries, even though the labor 
costs per supplemental question handled are virtually identical. As with overall 



"The costs of surveyed labor allocated to supplemental question handling 
came from the survey. Largely because of lack of data, we assumed the other 
labor costs per supplemental question handled were the same as for overall 
question handling at the two libraries. 

6S We call these two cost categories "non- labor" costs to distinguish them 
from direct labor costs. Note, however, that they indirectly include labor costs 
since labor costs are included in the budgets of the Other Reference and Collec- 
tion Maintenance cost centers. 



question handling, the BL&R has much higher costs in these two categories than 
does NFL Central. The result is that the average total cost per supplemental 
question handled is fifty percent higher at the BL&R. 



8.2 The Costs of ILL/Photocopying 

Tables 8-2 and 8-3 give the unit costs of handling ILL/Photocopying requests. 
As noted earlier, we assumed that these costs were the same for regular and sup- 
plemental requests, so we report only oie set of cost estimates. In concrast 
to question handling, the unit costs for ILL/Photocopying are lower at the BL&R. 
The labor costs are much lower ($6.72 versus $12.29 at NPL Central). Even with 
the higher collection maintenance costs at BL&R, the total cost per ILL/Photocopy 
request is lower at BL&R ($16.21 versus $18.70 at NPL Central). The effect is 
to make the average costs of IL/photocopy services at the two libraries closer 
than their marginal costs. 

There are two likely reasons for the major difference in marginal (labor) costs 
for ILL/Photocopying at the two libraries. First, the BL&R handles a much larger 
volume of ILL/Photocopying transactions than does NPL Central. One would expect 
economies of scale in processing such transactions to lead to lower un't costs 
at the BL&R. Second, the BL&R uses cheaper labor to handle ILL/Photocopy re- 
quests than does NPL Central. The average hourly cost of surveyed labor handling 
ILL/Photocopy transactions is $14.84 at the BL&R and $16.04 at NPL Central." 
The second effect is probably a manifestation of the first. A high volume of 
transactions permits specialization and the use of cheaper labor. 

In percentage terms, materials and services, while much less important than la- 
bor and collection maintenance costs, are significant for ILL/Photocopying in 
both libraries. Materials and services account for $1.16, or 6.2%, of the total 
average cost of ILL/Photocopying at NPL Central, and $1.39, or 8.6%, of the total 
average cost at the BL&R. 



8.3 Compensation Issues 

Deciding how much to compensate the two libraries for supplemental question han- 
dling and ILL/Photocopying services is a policy decision. The decision rests 
with the State Librarian and the Library Network Review Board, which oversees 
and sets policy for the Network. In the next chapter, we present our specific 
recommendations regarding compensation. In this section, we briefly discuss some 
of the issues underlying our recommendations. 

In the short term, it is recommended that compensation by the State Library 
should cover, at minimum, the marginal cost of providing these services. The 
amounts are: (1) approximately $30 per supplemental question handled at each 
library, (2) $12.29 for each supplemental ILL/photocopy request handled by NPL 
Central, and (3) $6.72 for each supplemental ILL/photocopy request handled at 



S6 These are loaded labor costs, including all benefits. See Tables NJL1-2 
and NJL2-2 in Chapter 6. 
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the BL6JR. One could easily argue that costs of materials and services should 
be added to these labor costs. For question handling, the amounts are relatively 
small. For ILL/Photocopylng services, the addition would be more significant. 

The longer term question remains: To what extent should the State Library com- 
pensate the two libraries for the average unit cost of maintaining their current 
collection and staff capacity? The rationale for compensating the two libraries 
for their collection maintenance and other reference costs Is as follows. Both 
we and the Working Group view collection maintenance and other reference services 
as Integral to providing question handling services. Reference librarians re- 
quire the services of the Collection Maintenance and Other Reference cost centers 
to support their ability to perform question handling. An experienced reference 
librarian can make do with outdated or Inadequate collection resources for a per- 
iod of time by drawing on external staff and Information resources. At some 
point, If Information resources continue to erode and become depleted, even the 
most skilled reference librarian will become Increasingly unsuccessful In 
handling questions at all levels of service. 

This study did not attempt to define at what point the return on Investment In 
fxperlenced staff Is vitiated by Inadequate collections and Insufficient time 
spent on other reference functions. There Is no doubt that over time, however, 
the performance of reference staff will be affected. The same Is true If devel- 
oping specialized resources, education and training, and quality control are 
neglected. It Is, however, an Important Issue which underlies some of the re- 
commendations presented In the next chapter. 

Similarly, If the size and quality of the collection erodes over time, then the 
library will be unable to provide ILL/Photocopy services. Indeed, the demand 
for such services Is largely a function of collection size and quality. Staff 
resources devoted to providing these services are largely Irrelevant If the Items 
are not available In the collection. 

There are many ways that the State can support more than the marginal costs of 
providing these services. One approach Is to compensate for total, rather than 
marginal, costs of providing supplemental services. This approach recognizes 
the need to maintain the collection and question handling capabilities of the 
staff. A second approach Is to support capital Investment by the two libraries 
in their collections. This approach Involves the State In making capital g-ants 
to the two libraries for the purpose of maintaining and expanding their collec- 
tions. These two approaches are not mutually exclusive. 

The motivation behind the second approach Is that the State should recognize 
the importance of building up the capital stock of these two libraries, both 
their collections and their staff capabilities. In directly supporting collec- 
tion development, the State can seek to Influence the future evolution of these 
collections in directions which support and enhance their ability to provide 
statewide services. The State might also take similar steps to support the 
development of staff capabilities. Recommendations in the next chapter reflect 
this view. 
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8.4 Projecting Future Demand for Supplemental Services 



Future demand for supplemental services from NPL Central and the BL&R will depend 
on two broad sets of factors: (1) demographic and economic trends in their ser- 
vice areas, and (2) the future evolution of the New Jersey Library Network. 
Both sets of factors present problems for making projections. 

Table 8-4 gives economic and demographic projections made by Donnelly Marketing 
Information Service, based upon 1980 U.S. census data for the entire state, as 
well as for Newark and Trenton. NPL serves the City of Newark. While NJSL is 
based in Trenton, it serves the entire state. While such projections are 
undoubtedly subject to error, the overall story is probably robust. Nominal 
median household income is projected to grow over four percent a year in the 
State and in each of the two cities. While the projected inflation rate is not 
given, it must be close to four percent a year, so projected real income growth 
is nearly zero. The population growth rate is also projected to be very small, 
even slightly negative in Newark. All in all, these projections do not imply 
any significant change in the service base for the two libraries. 

Projections of the evolution of the Network and its impact on these two libraries 
are much more difficult to make because it is difficult to predict how the new 
Network configuration will affect the old patterns of doing business in New Jer- 
sey. According to the most recent annual report on the status of the Network, 
"by the end of 1987, two out of every five libraries in the state that were eli- 
gible for Network membership had Joined a regional library cooperative [RLC]," 
for a total of 1,445 libraries. 87 Clearly, the maturation of the six recently 
created RLCs will have an impact on the SCLs. Whether the effect will be to 
reduce or increase the load on NPL Central and the BL&R for supplemental question 
handling and iLL/photocopying remains to be seen. 

The State Library has created a climate for experimentation by allowing the RCLs 
and their respective membership to try new approaches to delivering services to 
patrons in their regions. This latitude has created some uncertainty regarding 
how much question handling assistance and ILL/photocopy support will be required 
of NPL Central and the BL&R over time and what the division of responsibility 
should be in the future at the state, regional, and local levels. 66 

The State Librarian, Barbara F. Weaver, in a document stating her vision of the 
year 2000, clearly sees both the RLCs and the SCLs as integral partners in the 
Network. While flexibility is desired by librarians in the State, many also 
seek guidance from the State Library in defining the roles of the SCLs at the 



"Division of the State Liorary, Library Network Report for 1987 la the Naw 
Jersey Legislature and the State Board o f Education . 1987 annual report, 5-6. 

66 Llbrarv Network Ranort. October 1988, 32. (See references). 
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Table 8-4: Demographic Projections 



Growth 

1980 1987 1992 rate: 
census estimate projection 1987-92 

New Jersey 
Total population (1000s) 
Total households (1000s) 
Median household 
Income ($ 1000s) 



7,364.8 
2,548.6 



7,616.4 
2,711.8 



7.770.3 
2,838.3 



0.4% 
0.9% 



$20.0 



$30.5 



$38.8 



4.9% 



Trenton Cltv 

Total population (1000s) 92.2 91.6 91.8 0.0% 

Total households (1000s) 32.5 33.2 34.2 0.6% 
Median household 

Income ($1000s) $12.5 $18.6 $23.3 4.6% 



Newark Citv 

Total population (1000s) 329.2 310.2 ~ 305.5 -0.3% 

Total households (1000s) 110.9 107.1 108.3 0.2% 

Median household 

Income ($1000s) $10.2 $14.2 $17.6 4.3% 



Notes : 

Projected growth rates In column 4 are percent per year. The data source 
Is Donnelly Demographics on Dialog File 575. Stamford, CT. : Donnelly Mar- 
keting Information Services. Search conducted by Harold Dunn in the Govern- 
mental Reference Unit, BL&R. 
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state level and of the RLCs at the regional level as the Network evolves. 89 Ms. 
Weaver envisions that: 

Direct service improvement anticipated through the regional cooper- 
atives during the first few years will include quicker response to 
patron requests, wider availability of direct borrowing privileges, 
and access to a wider variety of materials located in all types of 
libraries. 90 

By the year 2000, Ms. Weaver projects that "regional information centers will 
provide access to specialized materials in various formats, with access to 
world-wide databases. " 91 It remains to be seen what the impact of Ms. Weaver's 
vision will be on these two SCLs. 

Twenty-five years ago, Lowell Martin and Mary Gaver called for "a coordinated 
network of library service over the state." 92 Today, the State Library is grap- 
pling with coordinating the newly created network. The recently published Li- 
brary Automation Blueprint , prepared by King Research, surveyed libraries of 
all types in New Jersey to determine their attitude and current ability to par- 
ticipate in an automated network. 93 

The King study recommended that the RLCs should establish regional processing 
centers, should process and produce OCLC records for non-OCLC members in their 
regions, and should "consider publishing a regional database, or son>* portion 
of it as a union list." 94 King also calls for the development of "Locator 
tools," such as the New Jersey Union List of Serials at both the state and re- 
gional levels. 95 Again, the impact of these regional activities on the SCLs is 
not known. 



89 "These [RLC] organizations are responsible for determining what kinds of 
cooperative library services are needed in their regions and contracting with 
libraries or other agencies to provide those services. In addition, the law 
[establishing the Network] authorized the State Library to provide, or contract 
for, statewide services that are more appropriately offered on a statewide rather 
than a regional basis." Weaver, Vision 2000: Looking Ahead at New Jersey Li- 
braries . February 1986, 27. (See references). 

90 Ibid, 28. 

91 Ibid, 53. 

92 Martin and Gaver. Libraries for the People of New Jersey or Knowledge for 
All . 1964. (See references). 

93 Jose-Marie Griffiths, Final Report on the Study to Develop a Library 
Automation Bluanrlnt for tha New Jaraav Library Network. 1987. (See References) . 

94 Ibid., 95. 

"Ibid, 96. 
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We can, however, draw on the California experience. California created a simi- 
lar second level of regional reference support in the state. Over the twenty 
years that the regional systems have grown, the two super reference services, 
BARC and SCAN (operating out of the San Francisco and Los Angeles Public Li- 
braries) experienced a decline in the volume of questions they received. It is 
generally assumed that the questions which were referred to BARC and SCAN, while 
fewer, were more difficult to handle --although there has been no study of the 
nature of the questions handled at the different levels. 

Certainly, the existence of the Access Center at the State Library has been a 
boon to libraries without access to OCLC. It has ensured that NPL Central and 
the BL&R receive ILL requests via the OCLC ILL subsystem, which "streamlines 
procedures and significantly reduces paper flow and provides faster service to 
residents." 98 

There is no doubt that energy and enthusiasm of those involved in the Network 
will provide forward momentum in the future. As the network matures it will be 
possible to look back at annual data and determine whether the division of re* 
sponsibilities and incentives for participation are continuing to stimulate the 
evolution of the Network. The roles of the NFL Central and the BIAR may change 
over time, but they will continue to house resources which merit use on a state- 
wide level. Providing the appropriate level of compensation and investment at 
the state level will be a key factor in their respective ability to support the 
information needs of citizens in the State. 



9g Librarv Network Report October 1988. 
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9. RECOMMENDATIONS 



Recommendations are divided into three categories: compensation and investment 
strategies; data collection issues related to improving data reliability; and 
organizational and administrative objectives and responsibilities. Since the 
term reimbursement tends to imply payment for all costs incurred, the term 
compensation is used instead. Investment, in contrast to compensation, is used 
here to denote the need for capital grants to strengthen existing resources at 
selected SCLs. 



9.1 Compensation and Investment Strategies 

Both short term and longer term strategies are recommended for compensating NFL 
and the BL&R for providing supplemental question handling and supplemental ILL/ 
photocopying services to other libraries in the state of New Jersey. In addi- 
tion to compensation, there are several recommendations which relate to the 
issue of state investment in strengthening reference resources (i.e., reference 
staff training and acquisitions) . Cost calculations are based on the 19 r ,7 data 
analyzed for this study and need to be updated for future years (see recommenda- 
tion 4 below) . 

A. Supplemental Question Handling 

1 . In the short term (next fiscal year) , it is recommended that NJSL compensate 
both NPL and the BL&R for at least the marginal cost of supp 1 omental question 
handling. The marginal cost is the c~.it of the time spent by "surveyed staff" 
and "other labor" in delivering supplemental question handling service The 
marginal cost, based on 1987 data, is $30 per supplemental question handled at 
each of the two libraries. 

2. In the medium and long term (next five years), it is recommended that NJSL 
compensate NPL and the BL&R not only for the marginal cost of handling supple- 
mental questions, but also for some or all of the following costs which are 
allocable to providing supplemental question handling service: materials and 
services, imputeu rent, other reference, and collection maintenance. If all 
these costs are added to the current marginal cost, the average unit cost of 
supplemental question handling would rise to $52.47 at NPL, and $79.14 at *he 
BL&R. 

3. The compensation formula should be based on an average total number of sup- 
plemental questions handled over a period of years, not on data for a single 
year. It should be adjusted periodically to reflect changes in costs, such as 
average wage increases, and changes in the volume of supplemental questions 
handled. When applying the formula, the two libraries should know the amount 
of compensation they will receive from the State in a given year well in advance 
of their annual budget cycle. 

4. NJSL should meet with staff in each of the two libraries, as soon as possi- 
ble, to discuss the impact of supplemental question handling on each library's 
regular question handling service, and the extent to which NJSL should compen- 
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sate the level of effort involved in "collection maintenance" and "other refer 
ence" when associated with handling supplemental questions. 



5. Substantive discussions of this nature should be arranged, as needed, in sub- 
sequent years to insure communication between NJSL and each SCL. 

6. NJSL should consider making capital grants to the two libraries for collec- 
tion development in specified subject areas which support supplemental question 
handling. This capital assistance for acquisitions is independent of any com- 
pensation for tha cost of question handling. The amount of each grant is likely 
to differ widely depending on the breadth and depth of coverage required in a 
designated subject area. Acquisitions are likely to be made largely for the ref- 
erence collection, although titles may also be added to the general collection, 
given che number of new monographs and series published each year, and the rise 
in prices, particularly for titles published abroad. 

7. If NJSL decides that it is appropriate to make capital grants to SCLs, NJSL 
should require that each SCL develop a strategic plan to Justify collection de- 
velopment in specified subject areas. This plan should compare the library's 
own resources with those of other libraries in the State and region, and indi- 
cate how the funds will be used to support targeted collection development 
(e.g., proposed amount to be spent on monographs versus serials; monographic 
series; monographs for reference versus tne general collection; and online 
searching of particular databases) . The comparison should be maue using an 
objective approach, such as RTSD's Guidelines for Collection Development, and 
an impressionistic approach, such as the technique used during the study which 
involved Characterizing Levels of Reference Resources. 97 The plan should also 
present the possibilities for cooperative collection development. 

8. In the event that NJSL decides to invest in this targeted collection devel- 
opment, it is strongly recommended that NJSL also invest in staff development, 
which would involve training staff at each of the SCLs to use the newly acquired 
materials . 

B. Supplemental ILL/Fhotocopviny Service 

9. In the short term (next fiscal year), it is recommended that NJSL compensate 
NPL and the BL&R for supplemental ILL/photocopying at the marginal rate of 
$12.29 to NPL and $6.72 to the BL&R for each ^LL/photocopying request. 

10. In the medium and long term (next five years), it is recommended that NJSL 
compensate NPL and the BL&R for the average unit cost of supplemental ILL/pho- 
tocopying As in the case of supplemental question handling, the average unit 
cost of s\ plemental ILL increases substantially when all of the following costs 
are bundle i with the marginal cost (i.e., labor costs): materials and services, 
imputed rent, and collection maintenance costs. If these costs are added to the 
marginal cost, the average unit cost of supplemental ILL would rise to $18.70 
at NPL and $16.21 at the BL&R. 



97 Cuidell nes for Collection Development . 1979. A copy of the instrument, 
Characterizing Levels of Reference Resources, appears in an appendix. 
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11. The compensation formula should be based on an average total number of sup- 
plemental ILL/photocopies handled over a period of years, not on data for a 
single year. It should be adjusted periodically to reflect changes in costs and 
volume of ILL/photocopy requests handled. When applying the formula, the two 
libraries should know the amount of compensation they will receive from the 
State in a given year well in advance of their budget cycle. 



9.2 Data Collection Issues 

The following recommendations address both the issue of data reliability and 
the need for research on the characteristics of the requests for supplemental 
question handling. For a more detailed discussion, see Chapter 4.1 

12. Data on the number of supplemental questions and ILL/photocopies handled by 
each library annually should be gathered on a regular basis, either through logs 
or sample survey techniques. A distinction must be made between supplemental, 
regional, and local questions handled. 

13. NJSL should contract with an outside consultant to accomplish a number of 
tasks, including the following: 

0 Review the sampling methodology used in the past; 

0 Propose the frequency and sample size needed to collect data on the 
number of supplemental questions and ILLs/photocopies handled in the 
future ; 

0 Determine how much time it takes each of the two libraries presently to 
collect survey data required; 

0 Propose ways of meshing or streamlining data collection for SCLs and 
the RCLs so that those libraries which perform both functions, as is the 
case for NPL, do not have conflicting data collection requirements and 
ambiguities . 

0 Propose how to strike a workable balance between the need for reliable 
data and the costs to the library of collecting data. 98 

0 Review the newly recommended definitions prepared by the New Jersey 
Library Nitwork's Committee on Policy, Procedures, and Protocols to 
determine what impact these definitions will have on data collection in 
the future; 



9ft Thore are three kinds of costs: cost expressed in terms of time spent; 
the cost of the interruption in the work flow; and the chilling effect of 
intruding on the question negotiation process. 
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0 Develop a clear set of definitions, procedures, and forms for counting 
and coding the data in the future; 99 and 

0 Train librarians to follow the procedures and use the forms developed. 

14. It is appropriate for NJSL to oversee and coordinate the collection of data 
to ensure standardization for reporting purposes. 

15. NJSL should fund a study to determine the characteristics of "regular" and 
"supplemental" questions and ILL/photocopying handled by the two SCLs. The 
study should focus on resource requirements (the mix of staff and levels of col- 
lection) required for handling the different types of questions and ILL/photo- 
copying requests to determine if there are any significant differences, on av- 
erage, in handling the two types of requests, such as amount of time required, 
type of staff, and type of materials consulted. The scope of the study should 
include: 

0 A comparison of supplemental questions handled under state contract with 
regular questions handled for local clientele by each of the two SCLs; 

0 A sample of supplemental questions handled by RCLs should also be 
examined to determine whether SCLs get more complex and more difficult 
supplemental questions as a result of the RCLs taking the first cut at 
handling supplemental questions in their respective regions; 

0 A comparison of supplemental ILL/photocopying requests handled under 
state contract with regular ILL/photocopying requests handled for local 
clientele by each of the two SCLs. 

16. NJSL should fund a study on the use of the collections in the two libraries. 
The study should focus on two major issues: in-house use of the collection and 
use of the collection by reference staff, both for question handling and for 
other reference functions. Data should be collected on the number of times the 
collection was consulted while handling the question, or an ILL/photocopying 
request in order to develop more reliable use equivalents. These data will be 
useful in fine-tuning inputs to the cost finding model. 



9.3 Organisational and Administrative Objectives 

17. In order to foster the development of the Network, NJSL should encourage 
meetings by >;ue SCLs to compare collection strengths, particularly when two SCLs 
are each responsible for providing service in the same designated subject area. 
For example, staff at BL&R in charge of the New Jersey collection, and staff at 
NPL Central in charge of the Jerseyana collection, should visit one another's 
collections in order to gain a working knowledge of their respective strengths 
and weaknesses. 



99 New definitions, procedures, and forms will be implemented by the LDB in 
1989 and training will be provided the LDB as well. 
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18. In #*Mition, NJSL should pay travel expanses to enable designated reference 
staff at each of the two libraries to make site visits to compare their desig- 
nated subject collections with significant collections in neighboring states. 
For example , the reference staff at the Business Library at NFL should make a 
site visit to the Business Collection at Brooklyn Public Library. Widening the 
horizons of reference staff will benefit collection development and service 
delivery in the long term. 

19. NJSL should address the problems arising from the Network goal of enabling 
libraries in the state to choose the "optimum direct route" to gain support from 
the SCLs. While the subject focus of the Network clearly signals where the 
"optimum" resources are likely to be found, the same is not true when seeking 
support from an SCL for "general reference information." NJSL should convene 
a meeting with staff from both NFL and the BL&R to discuss the problems each is 
having confining the provision of "general reference information" to the staff 
and collections designated under the terms of their state contract. 

20. It is recommended that NPL and NJSL review the parameters of the service 
currently being provided by NFL Central under the terms of NPL's contract to 
provide general reference information statewide. It may be more productive to 
expand the scope of the contract with NJSL to include the Sciences Division 
along with the Humanities Division as an option for general reference informa- 
tion rather than, trying to separate or inhibit the flow of supplemental refer- 
ence directly to and between the Sciences and Humanities Divisions. 

21. Similarly, NJSL should assist the BL&R to clarify its conflicting roles as 
an SCL providing service to specified groups within the Network and its statu- 
tory obligations to serve all citizens in the State. 

22. NJSL should assist NPL and the BL&R in their data collection activity. NJSL 
should convene a series of meetings explaining how the Network functions and \hm 
reason why New Jersey libraries must identify themselves when contacting a SCL. 

23. NJSL should clarify for staff at NFL Central and the BL&R that they are not 
responsible for citation and location service under the terms of their state 
contract. 

24. NJSL should continue to publish the Network newsletter, Network News, in 
order to report on Network developments , administrative procedures , and to 
highlight resources available through the Network. It should be sent to fill 
members of the Network and to other interested parties. 

25. In the future, information generated by applying the question handling model 
systematically to the question handling process could be used as a management 
tool for planning and allocating staff time and acquisitions funds in order to 
deliver both regular and supplement question handling. It would also be very 
useful if NPL and the BL&R followed up this study by collecting data to calcu- 
late the costs jf delivering different levels of question handling service, 
which are described in the model. The scope of this study was limited to cost- 
ing supplemental reference alone. 
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APPENDIX 1: ABBREVIATIONS AND DEFINITIONS 



This dictionary is divided into three parts: 

1. Abbreviations and definitions of organizational entities; 

2. Definitions of general reference and ILL-related functions; and 

3. Definiti ons of economic and accounting terns. 

These terms are all used in the body of the report. Frequently used abbrevia- 
tions are defined here. Some of the terms and concepts were developed during 
the course of the study, while others are standard terminology. The terms used 
in the question handling model are an outgrowth of a study conducted by Barbara 
M. Robinson on reference and reference referral in the state of California in 
1986. 

Some of the terms, defining general reference and ILL- related functions, are 
drawn from the New Jersey Library Network Committee on Policies, Procedures, 
and Protocols (the Three Ps) Working Draft Definition* Revised, October 1987. 
They were refined by the Working Group for the puryose 0 f this study. The 
Three Ps subsequently published a Final Report to the fit-gt« Mbrarian . August 
1988, which appeared after the Working Group had already drawn on the 1987 
version. 

Finally, the economic and accounting terms come from a number of published 
sources. They have been compiled from a variety of sources. Where a published 
definition has been quoted extensively, the source is noted at the end of the 
entry. In many cases, we have drawn on more than one source in constructing a 
definition. The sources are: 

Bannock, G., Baxter, R.E., and Rees, R. The Penguin Dictionar y of Econn^cs . 
2nd ed. Harmondsworth, England: Penguin Books, 1978. 

Coe, Charles, Purchasing for Lo cal Governments Athens, Georgia: 

Institute of Government, The University of Georgia, 1976. 

Cortez, Edwin M. Proposals and Contracts for TMh rarv Automation: Guidelines for 
Preparing RFPa Studio City, California: Pacific Information, 1987 and 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1987. 

Friedman, Jack P. Dictionary of Business Terms. New York: Barron's Educational 
Series, Inc. , 1987. 

Heilbroner, Robert L. and Thurow, Lester C. The Economic Problem . 7th ed. 
Englewood cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1984. 

Iaia, Thomas C. Dictionary of Purchasing Terms 2nd ed. Washington, D.C.: 
The National Institute of Governmental Purchasing, Inc., 1974. 

Mandell, Steven L. , Cowen, Scott S., and Miller, Roger LeRoy. Introduction to 
Business: Concents and Applications St. Paul, Minnesota: West Publish- 
ing Co., 1981. 
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Riemer, W. H. Handbook o f Government Contract Administration. Englevood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1968. 

Roberts, Stephen A. Coat: Management for Libr ary and Informati on Services. 
London: Butterworths, 1985. 

, ed. Coating and the Economics of Library and TnformAtion Services. 

ASLIB Reader Series vol.5. London: ASLIO, 1984. 

Schaber, Gordon D., and Rohver, Claude D. contracts in a Nutshell . St. Paul, 
Minnesota: West Publishing Co., 1975. 

Smith, Stevenson G. Accounting for Librarians a nd Other Not-for -Prof it Ma nagers. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1983. 

Trumpeter, Margo C and Rounds, Richard S. Basic Budgeting Practices for Li- 
brarians . Chicago: American Library Association, 1985. 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Office of Management and 
Budget. The Negotiated Contracting Process: A Guide for Project Officers , 
rev. ed. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, 1977. 



1. Abbreviations 

ACCESS CENTER of the NJSL is separately funded to handle ILL and citation and 
location requests received from any library in the State. Access to the OCLC 
ILL subsytem. 

BLUt is the Bureau of Lav and Reference. These are two divisions within the 
New Jersey State Library (NJSL) which provide law and governmental reference 
service to state employees, as well as to all citizens in the state of New 
Jersey. Also included in the BL&R is the New Jersey Collection, the U.S. 
Documents Collection and the Foundation Collection. 

NPL is the Nev rk Public Library system including the branches. 

NPL Central refers to the main public library facility in Newark, located on 
Washington Street, the Business Library located on Commerce Street, and three 
buildings which provide space for remote storage of the NPL Central collection. 
NPL Central houses the Art and Music Division, New Jerseyana Collections, U.S. 
Documents, U.S. Patents, as well as the Humanities and Sciences Division. 

NJSL is the entity located in Trenton which encompasses the Bureau of Law and 
Reference (BL&R) , the Library of the Blind and Handicapped, and the Bureau of 
Library Development. 

Network is the New Jersey Library Network, established in 1984. It is multi- 
type, regional, and cooperative. 
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Three Ps refers to the New Jersey Library Network Committee on Policies, Pro- 
cedures, and Protocols. 



RCL is a Regional Contract Library which provides regional services to members 
of the Network, under contract with a RLC. 

RLC is a Regional Library Cooperative of which there are six in New Jersey. 
They cover six regions in the state and receive state funds which they use to 
contract for regional services with RCLs. 

SCL is a State Contract Library delivering reference, ILL, and online searching 
under contract to NJSL. NPL and the BL&R are both SCLs. 



2. Definitions of Reference and ILL-Related Functions 

CITATION, BRIEF involves less than five minutes to provide citation service. 

CITATION, EXTENDED involves more than five minutes to provide citation service. 

CITATION SERVICE is the process of verifying, completing, and/or correcting the 
bibliographic information about a specific work. 

IHTERLIBRART LOAN is a form of resource sharing by which one library's coJ* ac- 
tion is used in response to a request for a specific item on behalf of a client 
from another library. These days, most ILL requests are routed via the OCLC ILL 
subsystem, although some ALA ILL forms are still received by both NPL and the 
BL&R. 

INTERLIBRART PHOTOCOPYING is a form of resource sharing by which items in one 
library's collection are copied in response to a request for a specific item on 
behalf of a client from another library. Photocopying is only one of a variety 
of copying approaches available. It used loosely to include both photocopying, 
as well as f iche-to-fiche duplication; photographic reproduction; fiche- to-hard 
copy; telefacsimile; and CD ROM printout. 

LOCAL REFERENCE See REGULAR REFERENCE. 

LOCATION SERVICE is the process of identifying libraries which own a specific 
title, when the library receiving the request either does not own it, cannot 
find it, or cannot spare it at the time of inquiry. Location service may also 
include identifying agencies, other than libraries, through which uhe work may 
be loaned, purchased, or consulted in-house. 

QUESTION ANSWERING See QUESTION HANDLING. 

QUESTION HANDLING Question handling is the activity which occurs as a result 
of an exchange between a client and a librarian. The client enlists the help 
of a reference librarian, either over the telephone, in person, or occasionally 
in writing. The librarian, in handling the question, acts as a mediator between 
the client and the information resources This term is used in 15 eu of "question 
answering 11 because once staff are involved in handling a question there is a 
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cost incurred whether the question is answered, referred, partially answered, 
or not answered at all. 



REFERENCE SERVICE is the mediated response by reference staff to a client ques- 
tion, which may be posed by telephone, or in-person. The reference st**f 
mediate access to information on behalf of the client, in an effort to ans 
the client's question. In this report, however, reference is not one service 
but rather a range of services, delivered with a mix of resources which are 
described in the question handling model. 

REGIONAL REFERENCE refers to the provision of on-site, walk-in, or telephone 
reference which is provided by a Regional Contract Library under contract to a 
Regional Library Cooperative. 

REGULAR. ILL refers to the process of borrowing on behalf of requests placed by 
local clientele whose requests cannot be filled using local resources. To the 
library receiving a request, it is a "supplemental ILL." Regular ILL is also 
defined as the Quid pro quo , or reciprocal interlibrary loan, which occurs when 
libraries borrow and lend to one another, in roughly the sane proportion. In 
either case, there is no special state subsidy. See also Supplemental ILL. 

REGULAR REFERENCE refers to the provision, by NPL Central and the BL&R, of ref- 
erence to their own local, or regular, clientele. 

REGULAR SERVICE refers to service provided by an SCL to their local, or regular 
clientele, and for which they receive no state subsidy. 

RESEARCH, PRIMARY refers to an inquiry, or an investigation, which involves 
extensive firsthand, independent, and original study, in a quest to uncover new 
knowledge . 

RESEARCH, SECONDARY refers to an extensive and systematic effort to uncover 
knowledge derived from primary sources. The result is an explanation of re- 
search findings rather than a clear-cut answer. This level of effort is some- 
times called extended reference, a term which we do not use because it muddies 
the difference in anticipated output. 

SUBJECT INTERLIBRARY LOAN involves an ILL request for materials on a particular 
subject rather than for a particular title. If a reference librarian becomes 
involved in handling this request, it is no longer an ILL request, but rather 
a reference request. For the purpose of this study, supplemental ILL refers to 
that portion of total ILL requests for which NPL Central and the BL&R receive 
compensation from NJSL for providing service to other libraries belonging to the 
Network. NJSL also provides a "net-plus" subsidy to any library in New Jersey 
providing 10% more ILLs in-state than borrowed in-state. 

SUPPLEMENTAL REFERENCE refers to the provision of reference service to Network 
member libraries in New Jersey, in return for compensation, under the terms of 
a contract with NJSL. 

SUPPLEMENTAL SERVICE refers to the subsidization by NJSL of reference and/or 
ILL service provided by SCLs, such as NPL Central and the BL&R, to other 11- 
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braries In New Jersey, under the terms of their annual contract with NJSL. It 
dees not refer to "regional" reference services, provided by the Regional 
Contract Libraries. 

SUPPLEMENTAL ILL is that extra service, provided by large net lenders, who will 
not gain as much as they give. NJSL provides some compensation to net lenders 
in order to encourage them to continue to fill ILL requests from New Jersey 
libraries. See also Regular ILL. 



3. Definitions of Economic and Accounting Terms 
AGGREGATE Referring to the sum total of the whole. 

AMORTIZATION Provision for the repayment of debt by means of accumulating a 
fund through regular payments. See also DEPRECIATION. 

ASSET On a balance sheet of a company, assets are everything that a company 
owns which have a monetary value. 

AVERAGE See MEAN. 

AVERAGE COST See COST, AVERAGE . 

BUDGET A forecast of receipts and planned allocations of expense for a given 
period of time. 

BUDGET , LINE ITEM The most common budget format which is arranged with each 
category of input expenditure identified on a separate line. 

BUDGET, PROGRAM A method of budget presentation which categorizes expenses by 
program (activity, service, or product) rather than by inputs. 

BUNDLING A marketing method whereby a collection of products or services are 
offered for sale as a package or unit, with no possibility of separate purchase. 

CAPITAL refers to an inventory or a stock of plant, equipment and other pro- 
ductive resources held by a business firm, an individual, or some other orga- 
nization. (Baunol and Blinder). 

CAPITAL COST See COST, CAPITAL. 

CAPITAL GOODS See GOODS, CAPITAL. 

CAPITAL STOCK See CAPITAL. 

COST In everyday speech, refers to the expenses incurred in production. See 
also OPPORTUNITY COST. 

COST, AVERAGE Calculated by dividing total costs of a given number of units of 
output by that number of units. The average cost is sometimes referred to as 
the unit cost. Average cost is calculated by dividing total dollar costs by the 
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total volume of service provided. Average costs consist of both "fixed" and 
"variable" costs. See also COSTS, FIXED and COSTS, VARIABLE. 

COST, CAPITAL Investments in purchasing fixed assets, such as property, plant, 
equipment, or long-term research and development. 

COST, DIRECT Labor and materials that can be directly identified in the prod* 
uct produced or the service delivered. In the study we talk about "direct" costs 
directly associated with the output of a given cost center. 

COST, FIXED Costs which are not related to the level of production, such as 
debt service, mortgage payments, and overheads. 

COST, FULL All costs, both direct and indirect. 

COST, IMPUTED An estimate of the monetary value of an irput not purchased in 
a market (e.g., provided in-kind). 

COST, INDIRECT Costs which are not easily seen in the product or service. 
Examples are insurance, taxes, rent, and utilities which are also referred to 
in this study as overhead costs. 

COST, MARGINAL Starting from the current volume of services provided, the 
concept of marginal cost describes the cost increment required to produce an 
additional unit. For example, the incremental cost of handling one more ILL 
request or one more question. 

COST, OPERATING All annual costs, excluding any capital costs. 

COST, OPPORTUNITY The value of the alternatives or other opportunities foregone 
in order to achieve a particular objective. In economics, it is the measure of 
what has to be given up in order to achieve something. Another way of defining 
it is the price or rate of return that *»he best alternative coux » of action 
would provide. 

COST, VARIABLE Cost which varies directly with the rat<* of output, principally 
labor costs, raw materials costs, and energy. The distinction between variable 
and fixed costs depends upon the time horizon. In the long run, all costs are 
variable. For example, over the long run, one can choose to affect rent costs 
by changing location or size of physical plant. Similarly, one can choose to 
change the size of the collection over a period of years. In this study, 
location, physical plant, and collection size are not assumed to be subject to 
change and therefore costs associated with each of them are treated as fixed. 
See COST, FIXED. 

COST, TOTAL Fixed costs plus variable costs. 

COST ACCOUNTING Procedures by which expenditures are related to units of 
output. 

COST ACCOUNTING SYSTEM A procedure for recording operations, times, costs, 
and amount of work performed, together with a procedure for processing, re* 
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porting on, and acting upon the resulting data. It must include provision fox: 
representing all sources of costs, including the salaries of staff and adminis- 
trative personnel, capital investment, and all categories of expenses; measuring 
work performed in terms of both quantity and, for library operation, quality and 
complexity; and recording of the time required to handle given operations. 
(Becker and Hayes in ASLIB Reader Series volume 5) . 

COST ALLOCATION Refers to the allotment of whole items of cost (direct ex- 
penditures) to cost centers or cost units; unless indicated excludes indirect 
expenditures which are apportioned. 

COST-BENEFIT ANALYSIS A technique which attempts to set out and evaluate the 
social costs and social benefits of investment projects, to help decide whether 
or not the projects should be undertaken. A major problem in cost-benefit 
analysis is the evaluation of certain types of cost and benefits. First is the 
problem of measurement in physical units (e.g., how do we measure 'the amount 
of pleasure' derived from a particular piece of scenery?). Second is the 
problem of reducing all costs and benefits to 'a common unit of account. ' Since 
the 'unit of account' most commonly used is money, this generally becomes the 
problem of valuing costs and benefits in monetary terms. Ultimately, however, 
many of these problems of valuation can only be resolved by political decision, 
which hopefully reflects society's evaluation of the c^sts and benefits which 
are noc directly measurable in money terms. 

This should not, however, be translated into the proposition that, since it is 
all a matter of politics anyway* the cost-benefit analysis is irrelevant and 
unnecessary. Careful itemization of all relevant classes of costs and benefits, 
quantification of what can reasonably be quantified, and a full specification 
of the complete set of alternatives to the project under consideration, not only 
provide a much sounder basis for an eventual decision, but also permit an 
estimate to be made of the implicit money values that must be attached to 
particular non-monetary benefits and costs in order to Justify a particular 
project. Thus cost-benefit analysis should be viewed as a means of making the 
best possible information available to governmental decision-makers, rather than 
as a mechanical means of taking decisions. (Penguin) 

COST CENTER Organizational unit which is a discrete unit for the purpose of 
accounting. It may or may not be a revenue earning unit. See also PROFIT 
CENTER. 

COST CONTROL See COST ACCOUNTING. 

COST EFFECTIVENESS Ability to generate sufficient value to offset an activity's 
cost. In the case of a business, the value can be measured by earnings. 

COST ESTIMATE An approximate calculation of the charges or cost to supply goods 
or services, particularly repair work. Based on incomplete or imperfect infor- 
mation. 

COST FINDING A method of cost determination using available financial data and 
recasting and adjusting it to derive the cost data needed; less formal process 
than cost accounting. 
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COST RECOVERY A method of pricing which seeks only to recoup costs of produc- 
tion. 



COSTING See COST ACCOUNTING. 

COSTS, CLASSIFICATION OF The basis of ell cost accounting systems, it is the 
identification of each item of cost, and the systematic placement of like items 
of cost together according to their common characteristics. 

DEPRECIATION (1) A decrease in value of a capital good, or asset, because of 
use, deterioration, or obsolescence; (2) A method of allocating the initial cost 
of an asset over time. See also AMORTIZATION. 

DIFFERENTIAL COSTING The increase or decrease in total cost that results from 
any variation in operations. Concerned with the effect on costs and revenue if 
a certain course of action is taken; eliminates residual costs which are the 
same under each alternative and therefore irrelevant to the analysis . 

DIRECT COST See COST, DIRECT. 

EFFECTIVENESS See COST EFFECTIVENESS. 

EFFICIENCY Quantitative measure of the relationship of outputs to inputs. An 
efficient use of inputs implies that the maximum level of output is acl.ievtd 
with the given inputs. 

FIXED COST See COST, FIXED. 

FULL COST See COST, FULL. 

GOODS, CAPITAL goods ai.e goods, such as machinery or equipment, that can be 
used in the production cf other goods. 

GROSS AMOUNT Total amount of something without accounting for costs, taxes, 
depreciation, or loss. 

IMPUTED COST See COST, IMPUTED. 

INDIRECT COST See COST. INDIRECT. 

INPUT Goods and services used in production. 

INTERMEDIATE INPUT Is a produced good which is used by other producers such as 
steel sold to an automobile company. For example, the services provided by the 
collection maintenance, and other reference cost centers are intermediate inputs 
for the question handling cost center. 

INTERMEDIATE OUTPUT Is output which is treated as an intermediate input in the 
production process or in service delivery. 
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INVESTMENT Technically defined as expenditure on real capital goods. In every 
day usage it also means purchase of any assets. 

LINE ITEM BUDGET See BUDGET, LINE ITEM. 

MARGINAL COST See COST, MARGINAL. 

MEAN The arithmetic average of a series of numbers. 
MEDIAN The middle score in & set of numbers. 

MODEL is a representation of cause -and- effect relationships, which are seen 
"up close" so that one can simulate a real world situation and experiment in 
order to see how the model behaves under different circumstances. From these 
experiments, modelers make educated guesses as to how the real-life version will 
perform There are all kinds of models, ranging from children's toys, to 
engineering models, to economic models. In the course of this study * devel- 
oped two: a question handling model, and a cost finding model. 

OPPORTUNITY COST See COST, OPPORTUNITY. 

OUTPUT Good or service produced. May include a dimension of quality. 

OVERHEAD The aggregate of indirect costs which has to be absorbed by all cost 
units. See also COSTS, INDIRECT 

PRICE (1) Value of a product to consumers, converted into dollars and cents. 
(2) The amount of money that will purchase a definite weight, or other measure 
of a commodity. 

PRICE INDEX A statistic measuring the changes in the price of an individual 
good, or a collection of goods, over time. 

PROFIT CENTER An organizational unit which earns revenue and incurs related 
costs. Separate accounts are maintained for such units in order to track net 
profitability, whether positive or negative. 

PROGRAM BUDGET Set* BUDGET, PROGRAM. 

QUALITY That which fits a product to a given use. 

QUALITY CONTROL An approach to production (or service) control in which the 
product (or service) is injected to determine if it meets specified standards. 

QUANTITY Amount or number. 

SAMPLE Group of items chosen from a population. In statistics, it is used to 
estimate the properties of a population. 

SERVICE The supplier's ability to comply with promised delivery dates, speci- 
fications, and technical assistance. 
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TRADE-OFF An exchange relationship denoting how much of A is needed to obtain 
a unit of B. See also COST. OPPORTUNITY. 



TIME - AND - MOTION STUDY Measuring the time and motions necessary for the comple- 
tion of specific job-related tasks. 

TOTAL COST See COST, TOTAL. 

UNIT This may be a single article, a pair, a set, a length, a volume, a compo- 
nent, of an end product, or the end product itself. It may or may not be the 
same as the unit of purchase, supply, production, or shipment. 

UNIT COST See COST, AVERAGE . 

VARIABLE COST See COST, VARIABLE. 

VALUE Quantity of one thing that will be given in exchange for another. 

WORKLOAD Measure of the amount and types of work performed by an individual 
within a given period of time. It is both a quantitative measure of the total 
work performed and a qualitative measure of the person's perception of his/her 
ability to perform the work. 
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March 20, 1988 
Final edit 
Dane comments reflected 3/17/88 
Corrected 5/16/88 p. 3 and p. 6 



A Profile by Staff Member: 
Time Spent on State Contract Library Duties In a Typical Week In 1987 

Questionnaire designed by Barbara M. Robinson , Consultant. To be administered 
by Marianne K. Avery, William J. Dane, Sallle B. Hannlgan, Robert Blackwell, 
and Larry Schwartz, 



Date Interviewed: Interviewer: 



Interviewee: Job Title: 



Full time or Part Time: circle one 



* Vacation Days Earned In 1987: 



1*26 



Interviewee: 



Date: 



I. PROFILE OF 100% TIME SPENT DURING A TYPICAL WEEK: 



In a typical week at NPL account for 100% your time by breaking it down by 
all tasks and activities (reference and non-reference) for that week: 



A. REFERENCE-RELATED TASKS: 
Task/Activity ; 

1. Question Handling (includes online searching): 

2. Developing Specialized Resources, includes: 
collection development — reviewing and selec- 
ting activities, exclusive of ordering, proc- 
essing, and cataloging); and developing biblio- 
graphies, union lists, home grown indexes .vert. files: 

3. Education and Training of librarians — either teach- 
ing others on staff, or learning via inservice train- 
ing, outside workshops, courses, prof, meetings: 

4. Management — includes quality control (e.g. , review- 
ing others 1 work); supervising ref. staff; and manag- 
ing ref. services (e.g., planning, organizing, decision 
making, communicating, controlling, budgeting) 

5. Special Projects (describe): 



X Time Per Week : 



1. 
2. 



* 



3. * 



4. % 



5. X 



6. Consulting — advise outside clientele (e.g., how 
to use Bureau's resources or serve own clientele): 

7. Collecting and Analyzing data on reference service: 

8. Reference Duties Related to ILL — not reported above 
(e.g. responding to a "subject ILL request referred by 
Lending, or bibliographic verification): 

9. Other reference related duties - not reported above 

(e.g., xeroxing material to support question handling): 



6. X 



7. %_ 

8. %_ 

9. X 



SUBTOTAL (A. REFERENCE) 



A. * 
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Interviewee : — Date : 

B. NON-REFERENCE TASKS: 

Task/Activity : % Time Per Week : 

10. Other non-reference related duties (describe): 10, % 



11. Other non-reference related duties (describe): 11. % 



12. Other non-reference related duties (describe): 12. * 



13. Other ion-reference related duties (describe): 1£. *_ 



14. Collection maintenance (e.g., saving* she If -reading 1§- *- 

binding, ordering, processing, acquisitions, weeding, 
cataloging , preserving , repairing ) . 



15. ILL duties — non-reference related. l£. *_ 

IF YOU ASSIGN A PERCENTAGE, GO TO SECTION III. 

SUBTOTAL (B. NON -REFERENCE) : B. % 



GRAND TOTAL (A4B): *100 
3 
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Interviewee: 



Date: 



II. PROFILE OF PERCENT (*) REFERENCE-RELATED TIME SPENT ON SUPPLEMENTAL 
REFERENCE DURING A TYPICAL WEEK: 

Of the TIME spent on reference-related activities, described above in Section 
I., estimate the PERCENT (%) BY TASK spent providing SUPPLEMENTAL REFERENCE 
(under the 1987 Itate Contract). Since each row is a percent of the percent 
estimated in Section I, each answer stands alone. (A spreadsheet will 
calculate the valves). 



REFERENCE-RELATED TASKS: SUPPLEMENTAL REFERENCE: 

Task/Activity : * of Reference-Related Work Time 

Devoted to SUPPLEMENTAL REFERENCE: 



1. Question Handling (includes online searching): 1. * 

2. Developing Specialized Resources: 2. % m 

3. Education and Training of librarians: 3. % m 

4. Management — includes quality control, super- 4. % m 
vising ref. staff; and managing ref. services. 

5. Special Projects: 5. % 

6. Consulting: 6. * 

7. Collecting and analyzing data on reference service: 7. * 

8. Reference Duties Relating to ILL — not reported above 8. * 
(e.g., responding to a "subject ILL request referred by 
Lending, or bibliographic verification): 

9. Other Reference Related Duties — not reported above 9. * 



(e.g., xeroxing material to support question handling): 



ADDITIONAL COMMENTS: 
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Interviewee: 



Date: 



III. PROFILE OF STAFF INVOLVED IN INTERLIBRARY LOAN AND/OR PHOTOCOPYING IN 
LIEU OF LOANING IN 1987: 

In a typical week at NPL in 1987, describe all the interlibrary loan, 
photocopying, and other responsibilities you have (e.g., booking meeting 
rooms) for that week: 

A. PROCESSING INCOMING ILL/PHOTOCOPYING (in Lieu of Loaning). 

Check whether yes, you do it, or no, you don't: 



1. Receive/sort incoming ILLs (includes hand- 
ling OCLC, and non-OCLC via telephone, mail): 

2. Reject if not loaned, or kick back to OCLC-ILL: 

3. Search items with complete citations — go to 
shelves to determine status ("in, H "out, 1 * etc.) 

4. Verify, briefly (less than 5 minutes) incomplete 
cite, and additional holding locations: 

5. Forward incomplete cite, to ref. staff and receive 
complete citt. for process, loan/ or reject if N/A: 

6. Forward Subject ILL to ref. staff: 

7. Search circ. status (e.g. , in/out/lost, reference only): 

8. If out, kick back to OCLC ILL: 

9. Provide status report to requestor: 

B. FILLING INCOMING ILL/PHOTOCOPYING (in lieu of loaning): 

10. Spend time on record keeping for piocessing: 

11. Pick item from shelf: 

12. Charge out of circ. system: 

13. Or Photocopy — if non-circulating, or if need to 
make xeroxed copy to add to collection, or needed 
in different format (e.g., fiche to xerox): 

14. Route/Take- (?) to shipping: 

15. Wrap for type of shipment (Comet, USPS, other): 



Task/Activity ; 



Yes 



No 
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Interviewee: 



Date: 



C. PROCESSING RETURNED ILLS: 



Task/Activity ; 



Yes. I do this. No. I don't 
(check one column for each #) 



16. Unwrap/inspect: 



17. Discharge: 



18. Reshelve: 



19. Or repair/clean: 



20. Route to Order Dept. 
to replace if damaged: 



III. PROFILE OF STAFF INVOLVED IN INTERLIBRARY LOAN AND/OR PHOTOCOPYING IN 
LIEU OF LOANING IN 1987 (continued): 



D* SUMMARIZE * TIME SPENT ON Incoming Interllbrary Loan/Photocopying 
Requests vs. TIME SPENT ON NPL*s own outgoing ILL/photocopying requests, 
and on other ACTIVITIES: 



1. Estimate the total time spent on 

incoming ILL/Photocopying Requests: % 



2. Estimate total time spent on outgoing 
(initiated by the Bureau) ILL/Photocopy 
requests: % 



3. Estimate total time spent on non-ILL/ 
Photocopy activities and identify what * 
those activities are (describe): 



GRAND TOTAL: 



X 100 
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March 6. 1988 



Characterising Levels of Reference Resources at the Newark Public Library 



Introduction : 

The purpose of this exercise is to define, in comparative terms, the reference 
resources being applied by the NPL to satisfy the tents of the 1988 contract 
between NPL and the New Jersey State Library (NJSL). Currently, NPL provides 
both "subject reference service," directly to Library Members of the New Jer- 
sey Library Network (Network), and "general reference information" indirectly 
to Members of the Network, via a Regional Contract Library. 

This packet includes a set of instructions and a form for completing the 
exercise. The analysis is limited to the following subject areas: art; 
business; music; New Jersey; U.S. Patents; and U.S. Documents. It does 
include an analysis of the resources involved in providing "general reference 
information" as well. Some of those resources include Humanities Reference 
Staff. 

The terms for describing the levels of reference resources, which are also to 
be used when comparing the level of resources available at NPL, are: 

0 Garden variety (GV); 

0 State-of-the-practice (SOP); 

0 Advanced-state-of-the-practice (ASOP); and 

0 Super reference (SR). 

Before you can apply these terms, however, you need to adapt them. They ap- 
pear in Working Paper #1 as generic public library resource levels and need 
to be refined so that they characterize the particular type of subject re- 
source you are analyzing (e.g., a public library art reference resource). 
Bear in mind that "reference resources" include both staff resources and 
information resources . 

You will be refining all the categories of resource levels, from GV through 
ASOP and perhaps even SR, as appropriate for that subject area. The highest 
level you describe for a subject area will be the standard. when you refine 
your terms to characterize each subject area, thinK not only of reference re- 
sources at NPL, but also of the range of resource levels which exist for the 
subject you are describing in a variety of public libraries. If it is approp- 
riate to provide examples of other types of library (e.g., academic or spec- 
ial library) which are the standard, do so. 
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Characterizing Levels of Reference Resources at the Newark Public Library 
Instructions : 

1. Select and describe each of the following contract subject areas, which 
constitute the provision of "subject reference service" under the terms of 
the 1988 contract between NPL and NJSL, as well as the resources used to 
satisfy the provision of "general reference information" services: 

0 Art; 

0 Business; 

0 Music; 

0 New Jersey; 

0 U.S. Patents; and 

0 U.S. Documents; as well as 

0 The components of general reference information, e.g., 

— Humanities Reference Staff; 

— Humanities Reference Collection; 
~ Humanities General Collection; 

Other NPL resources (specify which staff and collections); and 

— Other external resources. 

2. Read the generic definitions of resource levels, which appear in Working 
Paper #1 ; 

3. Adapt the generic definitions of resource levels to describe the resources 
required at each level for the subject area you are describing (e.g., public 
library art collection). The highest level which applies will become the 
standard you have in mind for comparing NPL's reference resources in that sub- 
ject area, as well as those of other libraries in the same subject area. 

4. Include on, or attach to the form, your modified definitions. Be sure to 
specify for which subject the resource levels apply. 

5. In your definitions, identify examples of libraries for each resource level 
in order provide concrete examples of where resources at each level presently 
exist. The libraries may either be in-state or out-of-state. 

6. Compare NPL's subject area resources to the standard in that subject, which 
you developed above, and decide where NPL's resources fit. Remember, to make 

q the comparison, you must: 
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a. Select the library with the "highest level of reference resources" in 
the subject selected as your standard. Be sure to name the public 
library you are thinking of as your standard. 

b. Compare NPL resources to that standard and determine your "highest 
level" against the standard. 

c. Identify, by name, other public library reference resources which are 
comparable to NPL ! s "highest level." if there are any. 

d. Identify, by name, other public library reference resources which are 
at a "lower level of resources" than HPL ! s in that subject area. 

f. To characterize the highest level of resources, use either the term 
"Advanced-State-of-the-Practice" or "Super Reference. " and use "Garden 
Variety" (GV) to describe the lowest level of resources. "State-of-the- 
Practice" describes the status quo for resources at above GV and below 
ASOP. 
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Characterizing Levels of Reference Resources at the Newark Public Library: 

Work Sheet for Characterizing the Levels of Reference Resoui.es 
at the Newark Public Library 

Respondent : Date: 

Title: 



1. Circle that "subject reference resource" which you are describing in 
comparative terms (one per form): 

Art: 

Business: 
Music: 
New Jersey: 
U.S. Patents: 
U.S. Documents: 

2. Or circle that "general reference information" resource which you are 
describing in comparative terms: 

Humanities Reference Staff; 

Humanities Reference Collection: 

Humanities General Collection; and/or 

Other NPL Resources used to provide "general reference information under 
the terms of the 1988 NPL contract with NJSL. 
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Work Sheet for Characterizing the Levels of Reference Resources 

Date: 

Name of Respondent: Subject Area: 



Position the resource selected in the following matrix and fill in the 
boxes : 



Name of Level of Standard 

library: resource : (Indicate 

which is 
highest) 



GV 



SOP 



ASOP 



SR 



Xerox (from Working Paper #1) and edit the attadieddefinitions of GV. 
SOP, ASOP, and Super Reference to describe the subject you are characterizing 
Attach it to this form and return to: 



Barbara N. Robinson 
8018 Riverside Avenue 
Cabin John. MD 20818 



Thank you for your assistance 
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